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CHARLES ALGERNON PARSONS. 


PARSONS was one of the last, as he was one of the ablest 
representatives of the era of ‘ laissez-faire’ industrialism. 
He combined in his person and in his activities the inventor, 
the technician, the research-worker and the _ business- 
executive. Since his time, the growth in the size and 
complexity of industrial undertakings, which his life’s work 
hastened, and a succession of social and political changes, 
have made it almost impossible for one man ever again 
to play so fully and successfully so many different parts. 

Parsons was born on June 13, 1854, the son of the 
third Earl of Rosse, the famous astronomer. His father 
was at the time deeply interested in the problem of building 
a virtually unsinkable iron ship for use in the Crimean 
War. His son’s genius was destined to transform naval 
construction more than he could have imagined. 

Charles Parsons spent his boyhood at Birr Castle, Co. 
Offaly. He was lucky. Around him was almost all that 
could be wanted to stimulate inventiveness and the spirit 
of research. Moreover the tutor chosen for him, the 
scientist Sir Robert Ball, was exactly the man to develop 
his interests still further. It was with these already 
beginning to flower that he entered Trinity in 1871. He 
won a prize in Entrance for German, which he had learned 
when travelling on the Continent. 

The course of studies at the University at that time 
was something of a crammer’s paradise, likely to bewilder 
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all but the most enthusiastic, and apparently designed with 
no thought of stimulating the student to think for himself. 
There was, too, little differentiation between one branch 
of studies and another, and all had to labour long and 
hard at classics and mathematics. It was, I think, a 
system that could really benefit only the really brilliant. 
Parsons was one of those: though he did not care for 
Greek Testament; nor, indeed, for the sermons and services 
in the College Chapel. 

In his second year he won a Mathematics prize. Weak 
in Greek, for Mathematics he had genius. After two years, 
he went on to St. John’s College, Cambridge, and passed 
out as eleventh wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of 
1877. He seems greatly to have impressed tutors and 
fellow-students at both universities. At Cambridge he 
won distinction at rowing. 

All the time Parsons’s interests were becoming more 
practical and more concerned with the application of the 
knowledge he was accumulating to the engineering problems 
of his time. After leaving Cambridge, he became an 
apprentice at the Elswick Works at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to Sir William Armstrong, ‘the cleverest mechanical 
engineer I have ever known.’ In 1884 he became a partner 
of Clarke, Chapman and Co. at Gateshead. (Unlike so 
many great inventors, he had the luck to be rich). 

At Gateshead he began serious study of the problem 
of transmitting electric power over long distances. A 
solution to this had become a necessity for industry. 
Parsons was, in his own words, ‘ determined to attack the 
problem of the steam turbine and of a very high speed 
dynamo, and alternator to be directly driven by it.’ At 
the time, steam engines were being condemned by the 
learned to the museum, and the gas engine was generally 
expected to displace it as a prime mover, so the young 
man’s audacity was considerable. He was convinced that 
an economic rotary steam-engine could be designed, quite 
different from the triple-and-quadruple-expansion engines, 
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then the latest word of the steam-engineer. He had pro- 
foundly studied thermodynamics and—this perhaps was 
the Irish in him—felt sure he could do what the 
acknowledged authorities considered impossible. That was 
characteristic. 

By 1886, his machines were working well, and by 1894 
had begun to be a success. In that year, one of his turbines 
attracted much attention by saving the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company from shutting down its main 
London generating station owing to the nuisance caused 
by the reciprocating engines previously in use. By 1900 
he was building generating sets of 1,000 Kilowatt capacity, 
and in 1912 he undertook to build a turbo-alternator with 
an output of 25,000 Kilowatts. This is more powerful 
than any operating even to-day in Ireland. At the time of 
his death, he was designing 75,000 Kilowatt turbo- 
alternators, and more powerful ones still are now 
becoming commonplace in the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. But 
it was Parsons who built the first of these wonaerful 
machines. It was he who dealt with the problem of the 
tip of the turbine’s blade having to move with a velocity 
greater than the speed of sound to extract the energy from 
high pressure steam freely expanding. This he did by 
causing the steam to fall in pressure in a series of steps. 
Part of his genius lives in the myriads of high tension 
transmission wires with which 2oth century men is becom- 
ing yearly more familiar. 

From 1884 on Parsons patented invention after 
invention. What would have been the life’s work of another 
was a Sideline for him. He revolutionized the design of the 
searchlight, made discoveries about the flight of shells from 
long-range guns and about the possibility of using the 
heat of the earth for industrial purposes. He failed— 
temporarily, he was sure—to manufacture diamonds after 
exhaustive and expensive and by no means fruitless 
research and experiment, and he found out, by building 
the first cavitation tunnel, a wealth of facts about the 
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working of ships’ propellers that has since been of great 
value also to the aircraft and other industries. 

Greater perhaps even than the Parsons’s turbo-alternator 
was his marine steam turbine, the success of which had 
led to his work on propellers. 

When he began work on the marine eatin, more than 
half the world’s cargoes was still carried in sailing ships. 
A quicker but economical means of shifting the growing 
accumulations of industrial products had become an 
urgent need. The steamship with a triple-expansion engine 
was only slowly ousting the iron four-masted barque from 
the main cargo routes, and the marine steam engine was 
considered extravagant : not unnaturally, when fuel con- 
sumption per shaft horse-power was about ten times 
to-day’s rate, which still leaves engineers dissatisfied. In 
the year Parsons was born the famous ‘ Great Eastern’ 
was begun. She crossed the Atlantic in 1859 at an average 
speed of 14.4 knots. The year he left Trinity the White 
Star liner, ‘ Baltic’, won the ‘ Blue Riband’ at an average 
of 15.9 knots. Twenty years later the triple expansion 
engine enabled the 21,000-ton Cunarder, ‘ Lucania’ to 
reach an average of 21.9 knots for the Atlantic crossing, 
but the next eight years of intense international com- 
petition saw the average speed for the transatlantic run 
improve by less than a knot and a half. Then came the 
‘Mauretania,’ with Parsons’ turbines. Much larger than 
the German holder of the record, she made her first crossing 
of the Atlantic at a considerably higher speed, and before 
the end of her career she had pushed up the record from 
23.36 to 27.22 knots. It is now held by a steam turbine- 
powered ship whose average speed for her fastest crossing, 
36 knots, was two and a quarter times that of the ‘ Baltic,’ 
the wonder ship of Parson’s college days. 

When Parsons went to Trinity the French were experi- 
menting with steel-built warships. In 1879 they com- 
missioned a battleship of 11,800 tons and 14 knots speed 
which created a great stir. But twenty-six years later 
the first turbine-driven battleship was laid down, the 
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British all-steel ‘ Dreadnought ’ of 17,900 tons, which for 
speed, and in many other respects, upset all accepted naval 
standards. She steamed 22.4 knots on trials. In due course 
the world was to see a battleship of 72,800 tons driven by a 
turbine at 27 knots. 

None of this was foreseeable when Parsons brought his 
‘Turbinia’ to Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee naval 
review in 1897, and daringly steamed her through the 
fleet, outstripping by far the most rapid ship sent to 
intercept him. He had designed the hull and propeller 
as well as the engines of the ‘ Turbinia ’ after much patient 
experiment with models, and she had steamed 34 knots 
while the fastest warship of the time could do only 27. 

The challenge could not be ignored. Britain ordered 
two turbine-driven destroyers. Rateau in France and 
others elsewhere were stimulated to make new researches 
into the possibilities of the turbine. The ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
was ordered by Lord Fisher as the result of certain tactical 
lessons learnt from the Russo-Japanese war, so as to put 
Britain ahead in the arms race with Germany, and the 
meeting with Parsons which preceded that order largely 
decided the pattern of the all too numerous naval battles 
of the past forty years. 

An Irish company nearly made history by commission- 
ing the first turbine-driven merchant ship from Parsons, 
but in the end it was the Clyde which did so. That ship, 
the ‘ King Edward ’, was withdrawn after fifty-one years’ 
service only in 1952, and her engines are preserved in 
Edinburgh. Parsons’s success with her pleased him even 
more than the ‘ Turbinia’ episode, for even he had not 
been sure of the possibilities of his marine engine. Though 
many said this engine would not do for large ocean-going 
ships, first the cargo-ship, ‘ Victorian’ (Belfast built), 
and then the passenger liner, ‘ Caronia ’, successfully crossed 
the Atlantic on Parsons’s engines, and the ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
and ‘ Mauretania’ followed. To-day, in spite of the chal- 
lenge of the diesel engine, the steam turbine is used in 
all the largest ships, and recently one of the biggest 
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companies operating oil tankers, long known for its loyalty 
to the diesel, surprised the shipping world by ordering a 
new fleet to be equipped with steam turbines. So Parsons’s 
work ‘lives on in the engine-rooms of great fleets of ships; 
not only so, the great engineering research institution 
which grew from his Tyneside firm is in the forefront of 
experiments in marine and aircraft propulsion, most of 
them concerned with some version of a turbine: for, 
contrary to the inventor’s belief, it has been found possible 
to combine the turbine with the internal combustion 
engine, and as for the atomic-powered ship, it, too, will 
be turbine driven. 

Much could be written of the impact of Parson’s 
inventions on his contemporaries. But perhaps where the 
discipline that he may be presumed to have acquired in 
part, anyway, at Trinity showed itself most clearly, was 
in the critical moments of his life. These were moments of 
doubt, where failure seemed more likely than success. The 
patience he showed with the model ‘ Turbinia ’ was matched 
when the first turbine-driven destroyers were both lost in 
accidents, when the ‘ Mauretania’ developed defects due 
to excessive vibration, and was long unable to reach her 
contracted speed; when difficulties attended the develop- 
ment of the geared turbine, and disaster and loss of life 
the installation of superheated marine steam-turbines; 
and when apparently inexplicable accidents occurred in 
power-stations using steam turbines. He never ack- 
nowledged himself beaten, and pursued the causes of 
his setbacks into obscure realms of metallurgy and other 
sciences. Similarly, he refused to allow pressure of business 
to interfere with his determination to edit and publish 
much of his father’s scientific work, and he displayed true 
scientific objectivity on many occasions when, being a 
business man as well as a scientist, it was not easy to do 
so: notably in a famous controversy with Yarrow, the 
great designer of steam boilers and champion of the Rateau 
impulse turbine against Parsons’s reaction turbine. 
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Parsons was a whole man. His activities were rooted 
in deep thought that refused to peter out in sterility, and 
they fulfilled a clamant need of his age. In few careers 
can there be found a similar happy combination of genius, 
wealth and opportunity. How much harder was the 
career of his French contemporary, Rateau. It fell short 
of Parsons’s, not so much in genius and conception as in 
fame and quantitative achievement. 

The career of Parsons belongs to a historical context 
which can never be repeated. A great responsibility falls 
upon the universities to find and help the new Parsonses 
that may come to them, and upon society to make it 
possible for the universities properly to do so. Meanwhile, 
it is, I think, appropriate to hope that the next outstanding 
engineer produced by Trinity will want, and be able, to 
accomplish his life’s work in Ireland. 


JOHN pve COURCY IRELAND. 








LUCRETIUS AND MANILIUS ON FRIENDSHIP. 


In a former article (‘ Vita prior in Lucretius,’ Hermathena 
LXXXI, pp. 59-62) I argued that Lucretius divided the 
history of humanity into two main stages. The culmination 
of the first stage was the establishment of a pact of friend- 
ship (foedus amicitiae). The Epicurean community sought 
consciously to preserve the ethic of friendship characteristic 
of this simpler age. The emergence of the second stage was 
characterised by walled towns, division of lands, commerce, 
and militarism. In this later age the rule of love or friend- 
ship had been disrupted by the competitive struggle of a 
more developed political society. 

The element of novelty in this view is the claim that the 
Epicurean way of life harked back to an imagined historical 
past from which it drew inspiration. This was not the 
Golden Age of the poets. The Epicureans were the sworn 
enemies of mythology. Nor was the role of Epicurus that 
of a mere restorer of the past. The men of old, for want 
of a true philosophy, had been betrayed by the temptations 
of advancing civilization. Some saviour had been required 
to define true happiness (commoda vitae), to analyse the 
motives which: had betrayed man to his fall, to relate human 
life to the truth about Nature and about the Gods. The 
founder of this philosophy was Epicurus. Epicurus, 
however, had not defined man’s true happiness simply 
on the basis of his psychological insight into human nature, 
but also on the basis of his historical reconstruction of man’s 
past. It is this second element that critics have tended to 
underestimate. Their interpretation of the ethical teaching 
of the Master has been too individualistic. Failing to 
perceive the historical content of his ethical doctrine they 
have also ignored its social side. They have imagined 
Epicurus to have preached a selfish withdrawal from public 
life. He really preached the advantages of one kind of 
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society over another. This does not mean that the move- 
ment he founded was revolutionary. Yet his criticism of 
political society was so sharp and thorough that it was 
felt to be dangerous. For it was opposed to the pursuit 
of wealth and power, of civil magistracies and military 
commands, and had in general a levelling tendency. 

Since there is novelty in this view, indeed such novelty 
as sensibly to modify the traditional conception of the 
place of Epicureanism in the history of ancient society, it 
is relevant to observe that much of the lost meaning of 
Epicureanism has only been recovered in our generation. 
But, supposing I am right, it would be very surprising if the 
ancients as well as the moderns had failed to understand 
the doctrine of Epicurean friendship and the historical 
basis it claimed to supply for the Epicurean way of life. 
When Bignone established his equation Venus-voluptas- 
pax-ataraxia (Storia della Letteratura Latina. Vol. II, 
Appendix), by which he has gone far to explain the 
Invocation with which the DRN begins, it was part of his 
demonstration to make clear that what the moderns had 
ceased to know had been familiar to the ancients. Similarly 
I too feel the obligation to prove that the interpretation 
I propose for DRN V, 1011-27 was accepted in antiquity 
by competent students of Epicureanism. 

This could effectively be done from the writings of 
Cicero. But this would be a long task and I content myself 
for the moment with a shorter demonstration. I hope to 
establish my point by a comparison of DRN V, tro11-27 
with a passage of Manilius which has hitherto lacked 
adequate interpretation. To facilitate reference I shall 
quote both passages. Let us consider first Lucretius : 


Inde casas postquam ac pellis ignemque pararunt, 
et mulier coniuncta viro concessit in unum 


cognita sunt, prolemque ex se videre creatam, 

tum genus humanum primum mollescere coepit. 1014 
ignis enim curavit ut alsia corpora frigus 

non ita iam possent caeli sub tegmine ferre, 
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et Venus imminuit viris puerique parentum 
blanditiis facile ingenium fregere superbum. 
tune et amicitiem coeperunt iungere aventes 
finitimi inter se nec laedere nec violari, 

et pueros commendarunt muliebreque saeclum, 
vocibus et gestu cum balbe significarent 
imbecillorum esse aequum misererier omnis. 

nec tamen omnimodis poterat concordia gigni, 
sed bona magnaque pars servabat foedera caste; 
aut genus humanum iam tum foret omne peremptum 
nec potuisset adhuc perducere saecla propago. 


The meaning of the word mollescere (1014) in this passage 
is crucial. Does it mean to become gentle or to become 
unmanly? I shall not pause now to discuss the opinions 
of other critics but shall insist for the moment on the 
former interpretation. What is being described is not the 
degeneration but the civilization of man. In the Invocation 
Venus is asked to incline the heart of Mars to peace and 
this foreshadows the role of women in history. But nature 
created man ‘hard’ (925, 926) and so long as he lacked 
the appropriate material conditions even Venus could not 
soften him. Lines 953-65 tell us that, so long as man 
lacked fire, skin-clothes, and shelter, mating was pro- 
miscuous and involved only mutua cupido, or violenta viri 
vis, or libido or pretium. But with fire, skins, and huts 
came permanent mating, acknowledged paternity, and the 
change from ‘ hard ’ to ‘ soft’. It is quite wrong to suppose 
that the words Venus imminuit viris refer to physical 
weakening produced by frequent copulation. The meaning 
is that conjugal love tamed man’s violence. 

Ovid, imitating the passage for his lighter purpose in 
the Ars Amatoria (II, 473 ff.), shows that he understood 
it in this sense. 


tum genus humanum solis errabat in agris; 
idque merae vires et rude corpus erat; 

silva domus fuerat, cibus herba, cubilia frondes; 
iamque diu nulli cognitus alter erat. 

blanda truces animos fertur mollisse voluptas. 
constiterant uno femina virque loco. 
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Blanda voluptas—the phrase is Lucretian—can only tame 
man’s savage heart (trwces animos), when a man and a 
woman are brought into a permanent relationship. Before 
that it is merae vires. Mollescere, then, implies not softening 
in the sense of degeneration but refinement, civilization. 

The first stage of civilization, then, the first breaking- 
down of the self-sufficiency of the individual, came with 
the founding of the monogamic family. It was soon followed 
by another advance, the creation of a new institution, the 
foedus amicitiae. Tunc et amicitiem coeperunt tungere : that 
was the time too when they formed the bond of friendship. 
This was the heart of the Epicurean creed. Man still lacked 
culture. He must supplement his stammering speech by 
gesture. But he has found the essential. He has been 
converted to a new way of life. Previously he did not 
understand the common good (nec commune bonum poterant 
spectare, 958). The condition of his survival had been 
reliance on his individual strength (sponte sua sibi quisque 
valere et vivere doctus, 961). But now, made gentle by 
family affection, he begins to understand mutual aid (inter 
se). He seeks an agreement with his neighbours to avoid 
hurting and being hurt. He acknowledges as a social 
obligation, what had first been a family obligation, the 
protection of women and children and the rightness in 
general of pity for the weak. This oneness of heart 
(concordia) must not be supposed to have been absolutely 
universal. We are not in the realm of myth. But there is 
good historical reason to suppose it prevailed for the most 
part. Otherwise the human race could not have survived, 
once Mother Earth ceased producing men and left them to 
reproduce themselves. 

Such, then, was the Epicurean doctrine of friendship 
as a crucial moment in the evolution of human society. 
We have incidentally seen that Ovid was familiar with it, 
at least up to the point of the civilization of man by the 
founding of the family. But we have now to consider a 
writer who did not content himself with casual allusions 
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to Lucretius but made it his special business to combat 
all his main opinions. Manilius is a writer whose relation 
to the older poet is not exhausted by verbal echoes, the 
counting of which has occupied perhaps excessive attention 
in the literary game of tracing influences. He was a Stoic 
poet seeking to demolish all the strongholds of his Epicurean 
predecessor. If we are right in supposing that the doctrine 
of friendship was such a stronghold we should expect 
Manilius to deal with it. It is not difficult to point to such 
a passage. The wisdom of Manilius was astrological. The 
founders of civilization, according to him, were the ancient 
tulers of Chaldaea and Egypt, who drew their celestial 
wisdom from the starry heaven itself (I, 40-52). His 
wisdom is thus also aristocratic. It was regal souls (regales 
animt) who first expounded the astrological view of human 
destiny (primi per artem|sideribus videre vagis pendentia 
fata). Now in the light of this astrological, aristocratic 
wisdom Manilius is at pains to assure us that the idea 
that a foedus amicitiae played a great role in human history 


is false. I proceed to quote: 


nec sit mirandum, si foedus non datur astris, 
quae sunt adversi signis cognata trigoni. 
per tot signorum species contraria surgunt 
corpora totque modis totiens inimica creantur. 
idcirco nihil ex semet natura creavit 
foedere amicitiae maius nec rarius unquam. 
unus erat Pylades, unus qui mallet Orestes 
ipse mori: lis una fuit per saecula mortis, 
alter quos raperet fatum, non cederet alter. 
perque tot aetates hominum, tot tempora et annos, 
tot bella et varios etiam sub pace labores, 
cum Fortuna fidem quaerat vix invenit usquam. 


‘ IT, 577-91. Housman’s text. 


This is an astrologically based disproof of the historical 
tole of the foedus amicitiae. Even if there were no more 
I should still maintain that its reference must be to the 
Lucretian doctrine we have been examining. But if we 
read on we shall find more: 
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quid loquar eversas urbes et prodita templa 

et varias pacis clades et mixta venena 

insidiasque fori, caedes in moenibus ipsis 

et sub amicitiae grassantem nomine turbam? 596-9. 


The last line contains the unmistakable allusion that 
directs his thrust to its intended goal. ‘ The criminal mob 
masquerading under the name of friendship’ are nothing 
but his opponents the Epicureans. His terminology of 
abuse could be supported by many parallels from Cicero. 
But it must be admitted that the style of the poet in 
polemics is as effective even as that of the orator. He 
denies on grounds of his fundamental astrological faith the 
possibility of true friendship except as a rare, a unique, 
exception. He searches through the bloody records of human 
enmity and finds but the example of Orestes and Pylades. 
He then asks rhetorically whether we expect him to consider 
the gang of criminals who exploit the name as evidence 
to the contrary. And we should be under no illusion as to 


his earnestness and the reason for it. Epicureanism, as 
we have seen, had a levelling tendency and was the enemy 
of civic pride and rank. Manilius, for his part, believed 
that the pattern of the aristocratic state was laid up in 
heaven. His passionate testimony to this faith is the 
culmination of his long poem: 


utque per ingentes populus discribitur urbes, 
principiumque patres retinent et proximum equester 
ordo locum, populumque equiti populoque subire 
vulgus iners videas et iam siné nomine turbam : 
sic etiam magno quaedam respublica mundo 
quam natura facit, quae caeclo condidit urbem. 
sunt stellae procerum similes, sunt proxima primis 
sidera, suntque gradus atque omnia iura priorum. 
maximus est populus, summo qui culmine fertur; 
cui si pro numero vires natura dedisset, 
ipse suas aether flammas sufferre nequiret, 
totus et accenso mundus flagraret Olympo. V, 734-45. 
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The spirit of this immensely solemn declaration inspires 
the whole poem of Manilius and, of course, the whole of his 
polemic against Lucretius. Manilius believed in this City 
in the Heaven. There was a Government in the Universe, 
with all the responsibilities and dignities of this cosmic 
charge, not, as in the conception of the Garden, idle gods 
on perpetual holiday. On the revelation of this truth by 
the kingly minds of old all civilized values depended. 
Emperor, senators, an equestrian order, a citizen body, 
and a nameless mob—these were cosmically ordained 
categories. To seek to substitute for this celestial pattern 
a voluntary association linked only by a pact of friendship 
was to preach mob rule. Neither nature nor history lent 
countenance to such a thing. Maximus est populus, .. 
cut st pro numero vires natura dedisset 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
and, hark, what discord follows ! 


Such were the issues involved in the polemic between the 
two philosophical poets. 

To conclude, if these considerations have substance in 
them, I would claim, first, to have thrown clear light on a 
little understood passage of Manilius; and, secondly, to 
have shown that Manilius understood the doctrine of 
Epicurean Friendship expounded in Lucretius in the same 
way as I do. 


B. FARRINGTON. 
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SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY AND THE IRISH PRESS, 


1807-9. 


ONE of the routine chores of a Chief Secretary in Ireland 
during the early years of the 19th century was the manage- 
ment of the Irish press. In the days of the Volunteers, 
and again in the 1790’s, the Castle had often been worried 
by vigorous and sometimes vicious attacks on the adminis- 
tration in the newspapers. Two methods had been adopted 
in retaliation. Newspaper proprietors were offered financial 
inducements to switch to support of the Government’s 
policies; and those who rejected the advances were harassed 
with prosecutions, which often led to fines and imprison- 
ment. By the time the 1798 rebellion broke out, no news- 
paper sympathetic to the United Irishmen’s cause remained, 
and the few newspapers that rejected the Castle’s money 
were careful to include nothing that could result in a 
prosecution for seditious libel; in other words, they were 
extremely circumspect. A few newspapers were openly 
hostile to the project of the Union, but they were cautious 
in the presentation of the case against it; and, in any 
case, the events of 1803 brought about a further tightening 
of Government control. Although the tension then 
gradually eased, little sign of any regrowth of an independent 
spirit had appeared by the time of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
appointment as Chief Secretary in 1807. He found what 
was to a great extent a Castle-controlled press awaiting 
his orders: and his treatment of it during his two years 
in office gives an interesting glimpse of his character at 
the time. 

Of the Dublin newspapers in 1807, the majority relied 
heavily on the Castle’s financial assistance. The Freeman’s 

c 
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Journal, for example, had declined in influence and cir- 
culation during the time it had been run by Francis 
Higgins—the Sham Squire—who had charge of it from the 
early 1780’s until his death in 1802. The paper that had 
once been the mouthpiece of Lucas and Grattan had 
been reduced by the time of the Union to the status of a 
poor Government pensioner, in receipt of subsidies totalling 
about £2,000 a year. These payments to newspapers took 
various forms. ‘ Places’ or pensions were given to the 
proprietor, or to members of his family, and he would be 
given an annual grant fror the Secret Service fund. But 
his most profitable source of income was the insertion of 
Castle Proclamations, which were ostensibly published for 
the readers’ information on inatters of national importance, 
but were really a device to provide friendly newspapers 
with a concealed subsidy, in order to keep them solvent. 

The arrival of Wellesley and Richmond, the new Lord 
Lieutenant, put the state-subsidised newspapers in an 
embarrassing position. The Correspondent, for example, 
had been set up only a few months before, from Castle 
funds; its purpose had been to put the Whig case more 
effectively than the older newspapers had been able to 
do. But the Whig ministry—‘ All the Talents ’—had 
fallen in 1807, and the new masters at the Castle were to 
be Tory. The proprietor of the Correspondent, foreseeing 
trouble, wrote to the Castle! before the old masters left, 
begging them to intercede on his behalf with their 
successors; he realised his paper would collapse without 
their support. As the time drew near for the change of 
Government, the Correspondent gradually toned down its 
aggressive whiggery. Although it lamented the Whigs’ 
departure, it began to express distaste for the political 
acrimony and party strife of which it had so recently been 
the foremost exponent. Unfortunately for the proprietor, 
the new Lord Lieutenant reached Ireland before the old 


1Trish State Paper Office: Official Papers, 534/240/10. 
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had left, and the task of satisfying both proved difficult 
for him. 

To the casual observer it might have seemed possible 
that the Correspondent was prosperous enough to survive 
the new administration’s displeasure. It had shown itself 
unusually efficient for a Government newspaper, and its 
go-ahead news policy had built up a fair circulation. But 
Wellesley on arrival discovered that the efficiency had 
been the product of a secret compact between the Whig 
administration and the newspaper proprietor, by which 
the editor of the Correspondent was given the right to 
see the London newspapers which came across in the 
“expresses ’—the diplomatic bag. The expresses reached 
Dublin several hours—sometimes a day, or more—ahead 
of the ordinary mail. The Correspondent could therefore 
“scoop ’ its rivals, and the advantage was all the greater 
in that the Irish newspapers at the time relied heavily on 
foreign news. Too poor to employ reporters, they gave 
only the sketchiest attention to events in Ireland. 

With a wiliness worthy of his predecessor the Sham 
Squire, the Freeman’s owner seized the chance to ingratiate 
himself with the new Government, and soon after Wellesley’s 
arrival it became clear to the owner of the Correspondent 
that the Freeman was also being allowed to make use of 
the expresses. He wrote to the Castle complaining of this 
breach of contract, promising to put forward his best 
endeavours in the new Government’s service if the 
Correspondent’s privileges were restored, but hinting that 
he might have to adopt a less agreeable tone if his request 
was refused.2. The Under Secretary was not impressed, 
but Wellesley overruled him. Instructions were given that 
the Correspondent’s request should be granted. 

It is tempting to see in this order an early example of 
Wellesley’s political pragmatism. Clearly he was less 


2 Ibid., 534/240/24. 
3 Wellington Civil Correspondence (Ireland), p. 108. 
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concerned with the Correspondeni’s past misdeeds than 
with its future usefulness. But it would be unwise to be 
dogmatic on this point, because he may have been influenced 
by a false move on the part of the Freeman’s owner, Philip 
Harvey. Hoping, doubtless, to drive home his advantage 
over the Correspondent, Harvey bought a Dublin evening 
paper, the Packet, which had begun to exhibit a measure of 
sprightly independence. He wrote to Wellesley to explain 
that he had been induced to make the purchase out of 
patriotic motives, in order to remove the Packet from 
untrustworthy hands. Would Wellesley reward this action 
with some financial assistance? In the meantime, it might 
be necessary to keep the Packet in its disreputable ways, 
in order to keep its readers.* 

Possibly Wellesley thought that Harvey was being too 
clever: possibly he realised that the Correspondent, from 
its dependence on Castle favour, would be the more reliable 
ally. Whatever was the reason, the Packet received no 
Castle support and soon disappeared. In any case it would 
be unwise to attribute Wellesley’s actions to a conscious 
policy. Newspaper owners were only one section of the 
clamorous tribe of job-hunters. He might not yet have 
realised that journalists would present a different set of 
problems, from the rest of the venal tribe. 

His first indication that press ‘jobs’ could not be 
made and unmade too casually came a few months later 
in connection with the place given to John Giffard, the 
owner of the Dublin Journal. Giffard was a notorious 
Orange bigot, popularly credited with the invention of the 
term ‘ Protestant Ascendancy’ to define the class which 
he so strenuously served. The Government had put Giffard 
in as owner of the Dublin Journal during the Regency 
Crisis in 1788, when they felt in need of press support, 
giving him over £1,000 a year in subsidies, a pension of 
£300 a year, and a sinecure in the Customs and Excise 


41.8.P.0., Official Papers, 534/240/25. 
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Department. Such was Giffard’s intemperance, however, 
that he had proved more of an embarrassment than an 
assistance to the Castle. As Grattan had put it, in a 
celebrated diatribe, ‘so obnoxious is he to the very party 
he wishes to espouse, that he is only supportable to them 
by doing those dirty acts the less vile refuse to execute ’. 
The reference was to Giffard’s work as a secret agent: he 
was one of the men employed by the Castle to ‘ manage’ 
spies and informers. After 1803 the need for these services 
diminished: and when in 1805 he irritated the Government 
by promoting a violently-worded Orange petition against 
the Catholics, whom the Castle at that time was anxious 
to conciliate, he was promptly punished by dismissai 
from his Customs post. 

Giffard assured Wellesley that this had been an instance 
of discrimination against a good Protestant, and a few 
weeks after the new Government took office he was re- 
instated. So much of the administration’s time was spent 
in juggling with places and pensions (it would be interesting 
to compute the proportion of official letters at this time 
solely or mainly on this subject) that Wellesley probably 
expected no reaction. But the reinstatement of a man 
with Giffard’s record was too much for the Opposition 
press. Had the protests been confined to Ireland, Wellesley 
might have ignored them, but early in 1808 he found 
himself compelled by Sir John Newport, who had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland in ‘All the 
Talents ’, to render account in the House of Commons.® 
Wellesley’s explanation was that Giffard 


admittedly held opinions upon the subject of the Catholics, 
in common with the majority of the inhabitants of the 
United Empire; and although he might have urged these 
opinions more discreetly, at a time when the subject was 
under consideration of parliament, was that a reason why 
he should be perpetually excluded from office? 


53 March, 1808. (Parl. Deb., x. 87). 
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The tone of the reply is symptomatic of the extent to 
which Wellesley’s usual clear-sightedness could be obscured 
by his devotion to the Established Church. Giffard’s dis- 
reputable past—it should be added that he had been in 
jail for assault, and courtmartialled for dereliction of 
military duty, apart from other offences—was ignored, in 
recognition of his outspoken Orangeism. There are signs, 
however, that Wellesley learned a lesson from the incident. 
The Government was able to defeat Newport’s motion in 
the Commons, but the matter did not end there, because 
the tactless John Wilson Croker, attempting to turn defence 
into attack, criticized the manner of Giffard’s dismissal. 
This roused the wrath of the Viceroy responsible, the 
Earl of, Hardwicke, who insisted on bringing the matter 
up in the House of Lords. ‘ You see’, Wellesley wrote ® 
bitterly to Richmond, the day before the motion came up 
for discussion, ‘ that Mr. Giffard is made a person of great 
importance ’. He laid the b'ame on Croker, ‘ if the defence 
had been left where I put it, there would have been an 
end of the matter’. As it was, Wellesley had to brief the 
Home Secretary on the reply to be made to Hardwicke. 
He provided a long panegyric on Giffard’s services, citing 
testimonials from certain Royal Dukes (hardly the most 
reputable of sources) and from Pitt (who was not alive 
to deny the imputation). He stressed Giffard’s fitness for 
a post for which Giffard had no qualifications—not that 
the job really required them. The memorandum reads 
as if it was based on one of the frequent letters of self- 
recommendation that Giffard used to write to the Castle: 
a later Under-Secretary was to complain that when he 
asked Giffard for information about the Orange movement, 
all he got in reply was a detailed and enthusiastic auto- 
biographical sketch. 

In the Lords,’ Hardwicke recalled that he had par- 
ticularly asked Giffard to moderate his anti-Catholic tone. 


6 Wellington Corr., p. 361. 
714 March, 1808. (Parl. Deb., x. 1077). 
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Giffard’s reply had been that nothing would deter him 
from ‘ giving a licking to the Papists’. If the files were 
produced, Hardwicke suggested, confirmation of this could 
be obtained. The Home Secretary declined the offer. 
There the matter rested, but a few months later the Whigs 
had some consolation, when Giffard repaid the Tories’ 
kindness by pointing out to them that, as they had admitted 
his claim for full reinstatement (as if the dismissal had 
never taken place), he was now due for retirement upon 
a pension equal to his full salary. An explanation had to 
be sent to Whitehall, which drew down an angry rebuke ® 
upon the Castle by placing the Ministry ‘in such a very 
awkward predicament’. Evidently Giffard was not for- 
gotten. The Ministry had reason to fear another drubbing 
from the Opposition in parliament, should the circumstances 
of Giffard’s retirement become known. 

The Giffard affair turned out to be only the first of 
many similar difficulties that Wellesley had to face. 

The day after Hardwicke’s motion had been discussed 
in the Lords, Henry Parnell, who had been a Treasury 
Commissioner in ‘ All the Talents’, brought up the subject 
of the expresses in the Commons. They were being used, 
he complained, ‘for no other purpose than to give a 
favourite Government newspaper a priority of intelli- 
gence’ ®—a newspaper, he recalled, which had once been 
actively Whig, but had changed its colours. Since its 
right of exclusive access to the expresses had been restored, 
it had thrived to the detriment of the independent news- 
papers. Echoing him, the Evening Herald remarked that 
bad administrations always tried to put down the 
Opposition press if they wished to avoid exposure; and 
‘it matters little to the public if that effect be produced 
by the strong arm of power, or the more insidious means 
of undue partiality ’.1° 


8 N.L.I., Melville Papers, MS. 559/293. 

915 March, 1808. (Parl. Deb., x. 1088). (The paper referred to was 
the Correspondent.) 

10 Evening Herald, 7 September, 1807. 
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Once again, Wellesley had to prepare excuses for the 
Commons. For a start, he accused Henry Parnell of 
wishing to delay the dissemination of news to Irish readers 
by thirty or forty hours. The Evening Post quoted this 
as evidence of the advantage which the Correspondent 
enjoyed, reminding readers ™ that the Correspondent itself 
had always attributed its success to the superiority of its 
aews services, and denied that it received any Castle 
assistance. Wellesley justified the policy of giving it to 
‘the paper alluded to’ (everybody politely refrained from 
mentioning names) on the grounds that it had a substantial 
circulation. Of course it had! Parnell replied—owing to 
the advantage it gained from the expresses! As a result, 
the circulation of rival papers had fallen catastrophically. 

A fortnight later, Parnell revived the discussion,” 
complaining that the abuse of the expresses must materially 
injure the freedom of the press. Wellesley now changed his 
line of argument, saying that he agreed with Parnell in 
principle, but in practice the system used had proved 
necessary. As the Correspondent was the only daily evening 
paper (the Post and the Herald came out on alternate 
evenings), the Correspondent alone could receive the benefit 
of the expresses ‘ because it was not practicable to send 
one set of papers to more than one place’. Parnell asked 
why they could not be left in one place, where all the 
editors could examine them? Wellesley made no reply. 
He asserted, however, that the newspaper favoured had 
no connection with the Government. Wellesley must have 
known that this was untrue—but he also presumably knew 
that Parnell, as a member of the Ministry by which the 
Correspondent had been set up, was not in a position to 
press his objections too far. 

Parnell thereupon changed his ground. Annually in the 
Supply Vote a sum of money was granted to the Govern- 
ment to defray the expense of publishing proclamations 
‘in the Dublin Gazette and other newspapers’. By 1808 


11 Evening Post, 19 March, 1808. 
12 28 March, 1808. (Parl. Deb., x. 1257.) 
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this sum had reached the formidable total of £10,000. 
When the vote was reached, Parnell rose to move the 
omission of the words ‘and other newspapers’.1* The 
only function of the proclamations, he asserted, was the 
extension of Castle influence over the press. Editors 
inserted them solely to obtain what was in effect a State 
subsidy. They were not read. Often they were entirely 
irrelevant: one, for example, had warned of an outbreak 
of plague in Gibraltar which had actually taken place 
three years before, and another announced the enactment 
of a temporary trade regulation long after it had expired. 

Wellesley replied that editors were not paid when they 
inserted out-of-date proclamations; they were paid by the 
year, not for individual insertions. This was untrue, but 
Croker intervened to distract the House’s attention by 
relating an anecdote of an editor he knew, who admitted 
that he often published old proclamations. ‘ Indeed, to 
tell you the truth’, the editor had confessed to him ‘ we 
often are so barren of news, and so pinched for want of 
paragraphs, that we consider ourselves well off when we 
can shift with a convenient proclamation. It is not very 
interesting, to be sure; but then, it serves to fill up the 
paper’. This was good for a general laugh at the mad 
Irish, but Croker went on to say that only inferior papers 
did this sort of thing. Parnell acidly reminded him that 
only the Government papers received proclamations. 

Wellesley disclaimed any attempt to influence the 
press by means of proclamations; the Opposition papers, 
he protested, contained them. It was true that a Whig 
newspaper might receive an occasional proclamation, but, 
as Parnell remarked, this was little more than a reminder 
of the benefits that would accrue from conversion. In the 
end Wellesley was driven back on the defence that if 
newspapers made a bad selection of proclamations, it was 
not his fault; and only the Government’s majority saved 
him from further embarrassment. 


13 27 April, 1808. (Parl. Deb., xi. 83.) 
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In the course of these three debates in the Commons 
—on Giffard, the expresses, and the proclamations— 
Wellesley showed himself capable of conduct that con- 
trasts strangely with his later reputation for bluff, common- 
sense honesty. To some extent his arguments were the 
product of self-deception. It was not as if he was really 
knowledgeable about Irish affairs: much of the time that 
he was Chief Secretary was spent abroad in military 
campaigns, in Denmark and in Portugal; of the rest some 
had to be passed in London, dealing with Irish business 
in the Commons. He must have had to rely heavily on 
second-hand information. It was consequently easy for 
him to gloss over inequities. Just as he may genuinely 
have believed Giffard to have been the victim of an injustice, 
so he may have looked upon his favour to the Correspondent 
as a routine administrative reward. If a lawyer or a 
politician who supported the Government received benefits, 
why not a journalist? The freedom of the press as an 
abstract concept meant little to him—or, indeed, to most 
of his colleagues—at any time of his life; the effect of his 
action upon other newspapers would not cost him a thought. 

The practical dangers of interference with the press, 
however, became clear to him in the course of time. In 
his correspondence, after one of Parnell’s attacks, he laments 
the heaviness of the Opposition’s pressure upon the 
Ministry; and if for no other reason, this alone would make 
him give closer consideration to the handling of the press. 
The feeble defence he put forward in the Commons was 
only the expedient of a man who had been caught off 
his guard; he had sense enough to realise that some positive 
action would have to be taken if he was not to be similarly 
pestered in“ future. 

Before the end of the year—1808—the owner of the 
Correspondent was once again complaining that the compact 
on the expresses had been broken. Wellesley’s reply “ 


14 Wellington Corr., p. 516. 
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has a subtlety not to be discerned in his earlier letters. He 
was sorry, he wrote, that the Correspondent’s owner should 
feel any dissatisfaction, but what had happened in Parlia- 
ment had made a new policy inevitable. To an implied 
threat in the proprietor’s letter that the Correspondent 
might prove less accommodating if its privileges were not 
restored, Wellesley’s bland answer was: 


‘It may upon a consideration of your own interests 
appear to you most advantageous to discontinue that 
description of understanding which has subsisted between 
the Government and you. Upon this point I can be no 
judge : but I can tell you that, as I am fully aware of 
the advantages which the public interest has derived from 
the line which you have taken in the discussion of topics 
which have been the objects of public interest for the last 
two years, I shall be much concerned if you should see your 
own advantage in any other line.’ 


The word ‘ concerned ’ was double-edged; the owner of 
the Correspondent wisely took the hint, and put up with the 
deprivation, rather than risk the loss of his other benefits. 
Wellesley, incidentally, showed himself human by elevating 
an administrative decision into a moral principle: he 
explained to the Under Secretary that he had ‘ prevented 
the paper from going over to him because I did not think 
it proper that anything for any individual should be sent 
by the expresses ’. 

How much he had learned during his Chief Secretaryship 
is also revealed in one of the last letters he despatched to 
Dublin before he set sail for the Peninsular, after his 
resignation. While he was ‘ waiting for a wind’ at Ports- 
mouth in April, 1809, an appeal had reached him from 
Philip Harvey of the Freeman, asking for intercession with 
his successor. Wellesley forwarded the appeal to the 
Under Secretary, saying that it had recalled to his mind 
some measures which he had in contemplation in respect 
to newspapers in Ireland. It was quite impossible, he 
wrote, 
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to leave them entirely to themselves; and we have 
probably carried our reforms in respect of publishing as 
far as they will go, excepting only that we might strike off 
from the list of those permitted to publish proclamations 
the newspapers both in town and country which have the 
least extensive circulation, and which depend, I believe, 
entirely on the money received on account of proclamations. 
I am one of them, however, who think it will be very 
dangerous to allow the press in Ireland to take care of 
itself, particularly as it has so long been in leading strings. 
I would therefore recommend that, in proportion as you will 
diminish the profits of the better kind of newspapers such 
as the Correspondent and the Freeman’s Journal, and some 
others of that class, on account of proclamations, you 
should increase the sum that they are allowed to charge on 
account of advertisements and other publications. 


The advice was characteristic of the maturer Wellesley, 
and the sound sense of his arguments was to be amply 
proved by the experience of his brother, Wellesley-Pole, 
in his Chief Secretaryship from 1809-12. Pole on his 


arrival straightway decided that proclamations and sub- 
sidies were a ridiculous waste of money, productive of 
little benefit to the Government: and he endeavoured to 
sweep the system away. But, as Wellesley had sensed, a 
free press in a country that was not free, that had not 
representative institutions of its own, was an anachronism. 
Under Wellesley-Pole the Whig newspapers continued in 
opposition; they were joined by such former Government 
newspapers as the Correspondent and the Freeman whose 
Castle aid had been cut off; and within a couple of years 
Pole found himself faced with a virulent and uninhibited 
group of antagonistic newspapers doing their utmost to 
make his éxistence a burden to him. Robert Peel, his 
successor as Chief Secretary, had hastily to revert to the 
principles expounded by Wellesley in the Portsmouth 
letter, or the Government’s position might have become 
impossible. 

Evidently what Wellesley had in mind, when he left 
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Ireland, was that there should be a press which had all the 
outward appearance of freedom—so that there would not 
be too many Opposition complaints in the Commons—but 
which in fact would be firmly welded to the Government 
with the help of patronage. Even before he left, Wellesley 
had gone some way towards what must have seemed to 
him an eminently practical solution of the problem—an 
indication of how he could profit from experience. The 
most serious disadvantage of his policy was not to be revealed 
until he was out of criticism’s reach. Pole found that his 
brother had spent on proclamations in 1808 not the £10,000 
allotted in the Supply Vote, but almost twice that sum. 
‘I have no doubt’, Pole wrote in alarm to the Lord 
Lieutenant,!® ‘ but that the expenditure will be struck at 
by Newport. I cannot imagine why Arthur gave in to 
this expense!’ But Arthur, at that moment, was engaged 
upon more important business at Torres Vedras. 


15 Ibid., p. 647. 
16 N.L.I., Richmond Papers, MS. 73 f. 1704 (a). 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS 
OF POLITICAL BELIEF. 


THE literary critic who considers it a legitimate part of 
his activity to examine a writer’s political beliefs normally 
carries out his investigation at three different levels. He 
must obviously begin by establishing and arranging those 
facts which constitute the subject of his inquiry. This is 
the easiest of his tasks, though all critics do not possess 
those analytical and objective powers which it demands. 
It is an activity performed at the descriptive level, and as 
such it is confined to a dispassionate repetition of ideas 
and attitudes already formulated by the writer himself. 
Yet even this preliminary task has its own difficulties. 
Simplification and systematization constantly tempt the 
critic. The unthinking or improvised nature of much 
political belief is all too easily organized or recast in the 
interests of clarity and design. Therefore, unless the 
allurement of neat intellectual categories is avoided, the 
critic’s exposition may be thoroughly misleading. 

Even in those cases where description and exposition 
have been faithfully and satisfactorily carried out, the 
achievement is one of duplication and abstraction only. 
A portion of the writer’s thought has simply been repeated 
as precisely as possible. Furthermore, it has been isolated 
from its intellectual and emotional context, being re- 
produced as an independent whole. Such separation, 
however convenient, clearly leads to artificiality and another 
type of misleading simplification. The writer’s political 
beliefs did not develop in a void. They were stimulated 
and modified by contact with other ideas and personalities. 
They received a certain colouring from the intellectual and 
emotional climate in which they circulated. At this stage, 
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therefore, the literary critic finds himself obliged to expand 
the scope of his investigation. He must turn from the 
recording of facts to the consideration of sources. He must 
move from the descriptive to the attributive level. Here a 
new difficulty presents itself. The critic has already 
described the political thought of his subject. He now 
proceeds to describe the personal and public changes 
which accompanied this thought. But on what basis does 
the critic decide where the points of contact and interaction 
are placed? To attribute them accurately, and to develop 
a reliable causal pattern, is a difficult and delicate under- 
taking. If we grant—as it seems we must—the ability of 
certain critics to discern influences accurately, a further 
problem intervenes. Why did a particular set of influences, 
though equally available to both, produce an effect on 
writer A and produce no effect on writer B? Or why 
was A influenced differently from B? It is when questions 
such as these are asked that the attributive type of criticism 
most quickly breaks down. 

There remains a third level from which a writer’s 
political views may be examined. This is the evaluative 
level. Its dangers are less serious simply because they are 
more obvious. In assessing the political beliefs of a writer, 
the critic may be tempted into a displacement of emphasis 
resulting from a strong emotional reaction to his subject. 
It is all too easy for his own views to eclipse the thought 
which he originally set out to evaluate. He may interpose 
himself to such an extent that the object of his assessment 
becomes obscured from his own and the reader’s view. 
The result is exploitation rather than evaluation. 

It would seem, therefore, that the admittedly unsatis- 
factory nature of most attempts by literary critics to deal 
with a writer’s political beliefs can be assigned to three 
main difficulties. At the descriptive level, simplification 
and systematization may easily lead to deformation. At 
the attributive level, causality presents problems too often 
ignored. At the evaluative level, exploitation becomes 
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difficult to avoid and is sometimes even consciously and 
actively pursued. Nevertheless, these perplexities need 
not prove inescapable. They do not necessarily inhere in 
all aspects of the study of political belief. They form part 
of one approach, but the subject is such as to allow of 
different treatment. They would seem rather to be an 
inevitable consequence of limiting the examination of a 
writer’s political beliefs to their content. As long as the 
emphasis is placed on the substance of thought the problem 
will remain. An attempt to explore the form of political 
belief therefore seems worthwhile. Ideas and attitudes 
are available at any given period. A selection of these 
ideas and aititudes, conscious or unconscious, is made 
by the individual. The subject of investigation can therefore 
become not the content of those ideas which have been 
selected, but the form of the selecting mechanism which 
determined their choice. The emphasis shifts to the 
structure of the individual’s mind—to those characteristics 
of intellect and sensibility which prompted him to accept 
certain ideas and reject others. The information resulting 
from a predominantly psychological study is more likely 
to be accurately presented than that which emerges from 
an ideological treatment. 


Romain Rolland’s political thought lends itself par- 
ticularly to the former approach. Not only has it not been 
investigated along these lines, but Rolland has suffered 
more than most from deformation. He was a controversial 
figure in the first World War, and he remained so until his 
death in 1944 after a long association with left-wing 
politics. The ‘committed’ quality of Rolland’s writing 
has made it particularly liable to critical exploitation, 
even though this commitment aimed at the establishment 
of truth and justice rather than the furtherance of partisan 
advantage. It therefore seems necessary to attempt an 
investigation of Rolland’s political attitude from a new 
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standpoint. This can best be done by demonstrating the 
presence of a consistent pattern in his mental approach to 
any given question. 

Critics have been slow to grasp the fact that Rolland’s 
thought in general, whether on religious, political or 
aesthetic questions, is erected on two consistently held 
principles of process and unity... His mental activity takes 
its pattern from these two elements. His awareness of 
movement, and the emphasis which he places on becoming, 
give rise to linear and temporal forms, His desire to 
harmonize and synthesize introduces lateral and spatial 
movements. On the one hand he travels backwards and 
forwards in time, noting change and consistency alike. 
On the other hand he directs his thinking outwards in 
space, extending his attention on either side of the temporal 
line and seeking to embrace increasingly disparate elements. 
The first page of his Memoirs—which have still to be pub- 
lished in full—testifies to his own awareness of the part 
which movement played in his development. The 


manuscript bears this prefatory remark : 


Jamais je n'ai mieux senti qu’en confrontant ensemble 
ces témoignages fixés de tous les Ages d’une vie le flux 
incessant de la vie et de |’étre intérieur. 


His conscious desire to synthesize is indicated by his 
dedication of L’Ame enchantée to ‘|l)Harmonie, reine des 
Songes, Songe de ma vie.’ ? Evidence such as this, however, 


1 Rolland’s awareness of process and desire to unify are mentioned 
more particularly by the following:— 
E. R. Curtius, Die literarischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreichs, 
Potsdam, Kniepenheuer Verlag, 1918. pp. 79-127. 

M. Doisy, Romain Rolland, Brussels, Editions la Boétie, 1945. 

Hans Leo Gétzfried, Romain Rolland, das Weltbild im Spiegel seiner 
Werke, Stuttgart, Engelhorn, 1931. 

C. Sénéchal, Romain Rolland, Paris, Editions de la Caravelle, 1933. 
But none of these critics has examined systematically either (a) the sources 
of these ideas, (b) their intimate relation to each other, or (c) the consistent 
pattern which they give to Rolland’s thought as a whole. 

2 L’Ame enchantée (éd. définitive), Paris, Albin Michel, 1934. Jntro- 
duction, p. 21. 


D 
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is inadequate in itself. It suggests a pattern such as that 
just outlined, but it does not demonstrate its nature. 
Therefore, before establishing a relationshp between the 
pattern of his mental processes and the form of his political 
convictions, it is necessary to examine in more detail the 
evidence for asserting Romain Rolland’s preoccupation 
with process and unity. By doing so, we shall also obtain a 
clearer idea of the precise meaning of these terms as applied 
to his thought. 


¢ 


The extent of Rolland’s awareness of movement is most 
easily shown by indicating the way in which he picked out 
and approved this awareness in others. The clearest 
examples are to be found in his views on pre-Socratic 
philosophy, Hindu religion, and the thought of Rousseau 
and Goethe. From his writings on these topics there emerges 
a picture of universal mobility extending from a con- 
stantly changing individual self to the rhythmic processes 
of the cosmos. All phenomena enclosed within these limits, 
whether geological, biological, psychological or sociological, 
can be correctly interpreted only in the light of a constantly 
evolving reality. 

Rolland found the incessant becoming of individual 
identity clearly expressed by Rousseau, particularly in the 
ninth Promenade: 


Tout est sur la terre dans un flux continuel qui ne 
permet & rien d’y prendre une forme constante. Tout change 
autour de nous. Nous changeons nous-mémes, et nul ne 
peut s’assurer qu’il aimera demain ce qu’il aime aujourd’hui.® 


Self-inspection reveals the mobile basis of individual 
psychology. None of us is a constant and unified ‘I’, 


3 J.-J. Rousseau, Confessions et Réveries, Paris, Bibliothéque de la 
Pléiade, 1933, p. 738. This passage is quoted and commented upon by 
Rolland in Pages immortelles de J-J. Rousseau, Paris, Corréa, 1938, p. 44. 
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but a sequence of selves. We are characterized by self- 
succession, and any sense of immobility which we may 
have is simply due to the persistence and regularity of 
these changes. Now, just as our mind and senses alter, 
so must the external world as we know it by private 
experience. The physical world, from the individual’s 
point of view, exists only in relation to his mind and 
senses, and since these change and develop in accordance 
with experience and circumstance, so the world which they 
construct is constantly changing. Each individual creation, 
whether plant, animal or human being, is subject to an 
inescapable law of mobility and, ironically enough, the 
author of this law is man himself. In his biography of 
Swami Vivekananda Rolland emphasized his own assent 
to certain similar implications contained in the Hindu 
doctrine of Maya. He agrees that the existence which our 
senses confer on the external world is not absolute and 
fixed. It is based rather on an indefinable mixture of reality 
and appearance, certainty and illusion.* 

It may be argued at this point that to say our senses 
reveal to us an unstable world may merely amount to 
declaring them unreliable. The impressions of external 
phenomena which intoxication produces are not normally 
regarded as manifestations of objective reality. An attempt 
must therefore be made to disengage ourselves, as far as 
this is possible, from an entirely individual and subjectivist 
standpoint. Otherwise, the alleged changefulness of the 
external world may simply be attributed to the workings 
of private illusion. 

A possible escape from the charge of solipsism may be 
found by turning: one’s attention from the immediate 
indications of sense to comparisons made in time. Retro- 
spection allows of more objectivity than does direct and 
immediate scrutiny; one is bound to consider data which, 
by their temporal distance, present themselves primarily 


4v. Vie de Vivekananda et l’Evangile universel (2 vols.), Paris, Stock, 
1930, vol. 1, p. 19. 
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to the mind rather than the senses. Rolland’s own training 
as an historian encouraged him in such an approach. He 
reached a belief in the objective reality of movement 
mainly through a study of historical vicissitude and 
evolutionary biology. He later found confirmation of his 
own theories in the writings of Goethe. As a young man 
he had disliked Goethe’s work,® and it is significant that 
his subsequent enthusiasm arose from a realization of the 
mobile aspect of Goethe’s thinking. He discovered the 
Goethe who wrote to Zelter on 30 October, 1808 : ‘ Kein 
Mensch will begreifen, dass die héchste und einzige 
Operation der Natur und Kunst die Gestaltung sei.’ 
(Nobody wants to understand that, in nature as in art, 
the formative process is the supreme and only process.) 
Rolland now took as his credo a phrase from the West- 
Ostlicher Divan—‘ Stirb und werde’: die and become. 
He regarded this phrase as summarizing his own view of 
the world—a world governed by the constant rhythm of 
evolution and revolution. Development and change, 
progress and regress, are revealed by historical thinking. 
Existence involves time, and time involves becoming. 
In short, Romain Rolland saw process working itself out 
both in the individual and social spheres—tempora mutantur 
nos et mutamur in illis. 

Rolland also considered the evidence for non-human 


5 An unpublished letter to Malwida von Meysenbug, dated 16 Novem- 
ber, 1890, contains the following statement: ‘... vous aurez de la peine 
décidément & me faire aimer Goethe . . . . Que je suis loin de lui, et différent! 
Tout ce qui me passionne le plus, il ne l’a point chanté.’ But Rolland’s 
essay on Goethe, written over forty years later (in 1932), expresses a very 
different attitude : 

' *.. chacun prend dans l’immense champ de la pensée, que représente 
l’oeuvre et la vie de Goethe, ce qui s’apparente & son essence personnelle. 
J’ai pris ce mot: 

—‘ Meurs et deviens !’ 

Il est central dans l’ame de Goethe—s’il n’est pas l’unique foyer. 
Puisque ma vie y a, cent fois, ranimé sa propre flamme, qu’on me permette 
de l’attiser! Je veux montrer le Goethe de ce brasier—bien que je sache 
qu’il en est d’autres. Mais si, de ces autres, il n’en est pas un que je renie 
... celui-ci est le mien. Il m’a nourri.’ (Compagnons de route, Paris, éd-. 
du Sablier, 1936, p. 107.) 
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movement to be overwhelming. He pointed out, by way 
of example, the increasing confirmation in modern theory 
of those mobile interpretations made by Goethe in geology 
and botany. Even in pre-Socratic thought these inter- 
pretations had been anticipated in a remarkable way by 
Empedocles, to be repeated and extended in the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection as modified by de Vries. In 
an essay on Empedocles Rolland went further, professing 
a belief in cosmic movement as the source of all becoming 
in man and nature alike.® 

It is clear that such emphasis on the idea of movement 
may lead to complete instability and the worst kind of 
relativism. Nevertheless, motion and instability are not 
necessarily synonymous, and Rolland prevents their 
becoming so in his own case. The mobile element in his 
intellectual processes is organic, not spasmodic. His ways 
of thought have nothing in common with the unpredictable 
mobility of the grasshopper mind, nor does he view move- 
ment outside himself in these terms. He quickly grasped 
the fact that flux and permanence are inextricably linked. 
Movement requires an object which moves, and this object 
remains itself in fact and something else only in potentiality. 
Mobility without permanency is a category emptied of 
signification, while permanency becomes meaningless 
without mobility. The movement which Rolland claims 
as a fundamental feature of the world at large is therefore 
a movement of certain constant factors, for ‘ development 
is a perpetual surpassing which is at the same time a 
perpetual conservation ’ (Croce). 


The second outstanding feature of Romain Rolland’s 
mental processes is his imperative desire to embrace and 
synthesize constantly increasing fields of knowledge and 
experience. Association and correlation dominate his 


6 vy. Empédocle d’Agrigente, suivi de VEclair de Spionza, Paris, éd. 
du Sablier, 1931, pp. 43-4. 
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thought. His life’s work was characterized by reconcilation. 
He sought to reconcile theory and practice, religion and 
science, faith and reason, workers and _ intellectuals, 
Gandhism and Marxism, France and Germany, East and 
West—one might extend the list almost indefinitely. His 
immediate success in most of these fields was not great, 
for it is the mediator’s most common experience to be 
persona non grata. Yet Rolland persisted, pointing out 
suggestive and fruitful aspects of common identity under- 
lying superficial distinctions. In an age torn by particularly 
bitter conflicts in the religious, social and political spheres, 
his thinking and his actions were outstanding by virtue 
of their reconciliatory and constructive nature. His life 
and writings bear eloquent testimony to his enduring 
belief in the essential and underlying unity of all living 
forms in their varied manifestations. 

Romain Rolland considered that his belief in a con- 
stantly changing universe allowed of rational confirmation. 
He regarded many of the conclusions of modern science as 
supporting his views. On the other hand, his doctrine of the 
unity of Being, which is at the basis of all his reconciling 
activity, was more intuitional than rational—hence less 
apparently amenable to scientific demonstration. Yet even 
here he saw encouraging signs. There was, for example, 
the research institute which Sir Jagadis Chunder-Bose 
founded in Calcutta, and which sought to prove by 
scientific experiment the essential identity of all forms of 
life. Rolland was interested in this venture, seeing in it 
a potential source of support for his own instinctive 
conclusions. Nevertheless, he does not seem to refer to 
any specific confirmation of these conclusions in the 
researches of Sir Jagadis Chunder-Bose, and in fact the 
story of how his monistic convictions were formed shows 
how personal and intuitional their basis was. It is worth- 
while recording their origin and growth here, not only 
because the story is largely confined to unpublished material 
in Rolland’s private diary, but also because it explains 
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the persistent search for unity which characterized his 
ways of thinking and later shaped most of his political 
ideas. 


Rolland has described himself as having lived two 
parallel and distinct lives—that of a visible and circum- 
stantial self, and that of an essential, spiritual being, 
without identity or features, forming the very substance 
and breath of life.?’ It is this latter self, underlying con- 
tingency and differentiation, to which Proust refers as 
“extra-temporal’ being. In keeping with general human 
experience, Rolland’s visible and temporal self normally 
remained dominant, but certain privileged moments 
occurred when his deeper self broke through. Two such 
moments—Rolland speaks of them as ‘ illuminations ’— 
played a particularly important part in the development 
of his monistic beliefs. The first occurred as he stood on 
the terrace at Ferney, at the age of sixteen. Here, in 1882, 
he experienced ‘un panthéisme fiévreux ’,® which pre- 
occupied him for five years. Until he read Spinoza, Rolland’s 
pantheism remained feverish and adolescent. Nevertheless, 
the Ferney experience rendered his mind particularly 
receptive to the second illumination. This took place in 
1887 when he opened the Ethics ana found, for the first 
time, an intellectual basis and a philesophical system on 
which could be grafted his own elusive intuitions. He 
describes the effect of this discovery in words at once 
intense and hermetic, recalling Pascal’s expression of his 
conversion in the Mémorial.'° 

Rolland based his new-found philosophy on _ the 


7v. Le Voyage intérieur, Paris, Albin Michel, 1942, p. 31. 
8 vy. Marcel Proust, Le Temps retrouvé, Paris, N. R. F. (edition of 
1927), pp. 14 and 16. 
8 Compagnons de route, p. 180. 
10 Pascal : ‘ Certitude. Certitude. Sentiment. Joie. Paix.’ 
Rolland: ‘ Vertige! . . . Vin de feu! ... Ma prison s’ouvre.’ 
(Empédocle d’Agrigente, suivi de Véclair de Spionza, p. 125.) 
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proposition : ‘ Je sens, donc ... Il est.’ He did not say, 
as Gide was later to do in Les Nouvelles Nourritures : ‘ Je 
sens, donc je suis.’ This latter statement would have 
appeared to Rolland io “rive a wedge between the self and 
the world, destroying that unity on which his whole con- 
ception rested. He was convinced of the oneness and 
interdependence of all being, and he expressed it thus in 
his diary : 

Dieu s’appauvrirait, l’Etre ne serait plus |’Etre, s’il lui 


manquait une seule sensation : car aucune n’est adéquate 
& une autre. 


This appears as the counterpart, in terms of sensation, of 
Spinoza’s own statement in a letter to Oldenburg : 


Si una pars materiae annihilaretur, simul tota extensio 
evanesceret. 


With the passage of time, Rolland began to examine 
his beliefs more closely. Although personally convinced 
of the truth of his ideas, he realised that their intellectual 
demonstration was weak. He therefore revised them at 
intervals, noting weaknesses and devising alternative 
solutions. His diary from April, 1887, to January, 1888, 
notes his attempts to solve three main problems—his 
relation to other selves; freedom; the nature of the external 
world. He presents the first problem thus: since he and 
Suarés, for example, share an essential identity as modes 
of the same being, why do they not experience fuller 
mutual understanding, each anticipating in detail the 
thoughts and actions of the other? Rolland replies to his 
own question by saying that to expect such a situation 
would be to demand a compatible contradiction. The 
category of selfhood must involve a certain measure of 
personal autonomy. Each individual has his particular 
réle, and as one group of sensations cannot become another 
group of sensations, neither can one self become another 
self. Only death which, for Rolland, is the discarding of 
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this circumstantial réle, can create that full experience of 
being all individual selves. This idea of full communion 
between individuals in death suggests to Rolland certain 
methods by which, in our present life, a measure of par- 
ticipation in total Being becomes possible for individuals. 
The ecstasy of the mystic, or the hypnotic methods of 
psycho-analysis, can induce a draining away of personal 
identity. External suggestion can then operate on the 
depersonalized subject, replacing his own normal sensations 
by others. In this way an impression is created of extended 
being, but a distinction persists between such mental 
states and that sensation, peculiar to death, of being 
Rolland plus Suarés plus an infinite number of selves.’ 
It is on these grounds that Rolland regarded death, not 
as the negation of life, but as its fulfilment and con- 
summation. 

Rolland turns next to the consideration of freedom. 
Since the category of selfhood involves the impossibility, 
in this life, of one self becoming another self, a difficulty 
arises. Can one be free if selfhood is autonomous? According 


to Rolland, a satisfactory answer can be given to this 
question only when one realizes that freedom is not a 
relationship, but a condition of absolute being. Absolute 
Being, by definition, is the sole source of perfect freedom 
in his monistic universe, and since we are modes of this 


11 In his diary, Rolland tabulates his views thus : 
1° Etat normal.—Nous avons la sensation (illusoire) d’étre un moi 
particulier, individuel. 
° Extase, Hypnotisme.—Nous avons la sensation vague d’étre tout, 
de n’étre plus l’esclave de notre moi individuel. 
3° Suggestion mentale.—Nous avons la sensation d’étre tel ou tel 
moi particulier, individuel (illusoire), différent de celui que nous 
habitons & l’ordinaire. 
4° Mort.—Nous avons la sensation précise et pleine d’étre Tout, 
en général, et tous, en particulier. Nous ne sommes plus 
esclaves d’un moi individuel. Nous sommes tous les moi 
individuels. Nous sommes le Moi absolu, souverain, et libre, 
dans son perpétuel devenir. 
En deux mots, pour distinguer deux états que |’on est tenté de confondre: 


Le Moi infini de l’Extase est creux. 
Le Moi de la Mort est plein. 
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Being, the extent of our freedom will essentially depend, 
not on our relationship to other modes, but on the degree 
of our identification with absolute Being. Freedom is 
thus to be achieved by fulfilling selfhood to the maximum 
limit, by seeking to embrace the greatest possible amount 
of existence, without theory or analysis. Freedom is full 
living, and the mystic is most free by most thoroughly 
resolving the dissonance of self in the plenitude of Being. 

The third question asked by Rolland concerns the 
nature of the external world. According to his new doctrine 
of sensation he claims to see and feel only spirit (‘les 
ames ’). Can he then affirm the external reality of physical 
objects? Rolland wishes to answer this question in the 
affirmative, yet his monism requires him to reject the 
absolute externality of the physical world, since to do other- 
wise is to affirm a dualism. He evades the difficulty by 
reducing his problem to a question of emphasis and 
viewpoint. Because of the limitations of my individual 
réle, my vision lacks focus and I inevitably regard objects 
as external since 1 must view them from the central 
standpoint of self. Ideally, these objects can only be 
properly seen from the standpoint of total Being—sub 
specie aeternitatis. I base my judgments on the sensations 
imprinted by objects on my individual self. I cannot 
yet understand them as they impinge on that divine 
spirit, that pan-theism, which animates both them and 
me. Therefore, only when I am finally and fully absorbed, 
by death, into total Being shall I lose this inevitable but 
temporary impression of externality. 

Such were some of Romain Rolland’s theories at the 
age of twenty-one. They are no doubt immature and open 
to those objections which can be advanced against all 
personal vision. Nevertheless, although tentative rather 
than conclusive, they established the direction and quality 
of much of Rolland’s future thinking. He continued to 
speculate, being particularly dissatisfied with his in- 
adequately defined notion of individuality. He later solved 
some of his problems through contact, in Switzerland, 
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with Rudolf Maria Holzapfel, and through his discovery 
of the philosophical idealism of India. Hindu thought in 
particular offered a more satisfactory status for the 
individual than did the pantheism of Spinoza. Rolland 
finally evolved a monism which retained a sufficient degree 
of subsidiary differentiation, and in 1928 he wrote firmly 
to Hans Leo Gétzfried : 


La matiére est aussi divine que l’esprit. C’est le méme 
Etre considéré d’un point de vue différent, 


and 


Je crois 4 l’unité de l’Etre. Je crois 4 l’identité essentielle 
du sujet et de l’objet.!” 


On this evidence, therefore, one can claim that Romain 
Rolland saw life as presenting two main aspects: process 
and unity. He shaped his own thinking in accordance with 
the picture which he had established, so that the structure 
of his thought possesses a double movement. It is pro- 
gressive and it is reconciliatory. This suggests the pattern 
of the Hegelian dialectic, for his thought moves through 
opposites to a superior harmony which embraces both. 
Descotes, in his book on Rolland,}* goes so far as to claim 
a direct influence, but it is difficult to find any specific 
evidence in support of this view. 

Given this emphasis on process and unity, the main 
principles of Rolland’s political thinking at once emerge. 
His social theory is dynamic and progressive. He regards 
social change as both inevitable and desirable. In some 
societies the natural rhythm of political evolution must be 
recognized and implemented. In other societies—for 
example those faced by the ‘unnatural’ situation of 
European supremacy and exploitation—the more violent 


12 Quoted by Gétzfried, op. cit., p. 63. 
13 Maurice Descotes, Romain Holland. Paris, Editions du Temps 
présent, 1948, p. 205. 
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tempo of revolution must be accepted as the only means of 
initiating a forward movement. In both cases, the goal 
towards which movement is made will be a fuller realization 
of equality of rights arising from that underlying unity 
which a static social theory tends to conceal. All a priori 
theories of social or racial supremacy run counter to that 
spiritual view of the world which makes unity its basis. 
Social and racial differentiation, in so far as they exist, 
cannot affect the undifferentiated spiritual reality which 
underlies them. These, then, are the broad principles 
which maintained Rolland’s position on the political left. 
The instinct to keep his thinking mobile and unitary 
ultimately determined his political attitude. 

The double pattern of Rolland’s thought—its com- 
bination of flexibility with an assimilative tendency—not 
only decided the general orientation of his political theory, 
but imparted certain distinguishing features to it. These 
features, which follow from his preoccupation with process 
and unity, are: independence of party ties; belief in 
artistic commitment; tolerance; insistence on the dignity 
and uniqueness of the individual person. A short discussion 
of each will complete the picture of how Rolland’s mental 
characteristics moulded the contours of his political 
convictions. : 

In the first place, Romain Rolland’s attitude is 
characterized by independence and the capacity to change 
his point of view. His thinking was too flexible to become 
insistently dogmatic or narrowly doctrinaire. An awareness 
of movement and a desire to synthesize introduced into 
his thought a measure of restlessness which rebelled against 
the limiting demands of group loyalty. He steadfastly 
refused to join any political party.14 He preferred to 

14 Rolland’s diary for September, 1898, notes the following decision : 

Ne jamais faire partie d’un groupe, d’une association politique. Toute 
association d’hommes corrompt les idées pour lesquelles elle s'est assemblée, 
les fait dévier de leur vrai sens. Je suis et veux demeurer libre. Et si je 
fais la guerre, en marge d’un camp, je la ferai, seul responsable de moi seul. 
Compare his statement, twenty-five years later, in Hurope, 15 June, 1923: 


* Je ne soumets pas ma pensée aux fluctuations tyranniques et démentes 
de la politique.’ 
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remain unaccountable to a disciplinary system which, on 
occasions, would inevitably tend to place considerations 
of party solidarity above truth. Furthermore, an intellectual 
insistence on the underlying unity of life means that the 
purest form of mental activity must concern itself with 
universals. This is another argument for refusing any 
reduction to the arbitrary dimensions of a pre-arranged 
system. And so, Romain Rolland persisted in assuming 
entire responsibility for his political views, emphasizing 
at the same time his unwillingness to commit himself to 
a particular policy of future action. 

Rolland’s refusal to become a party politician is to be 
taken as a measure, not of his indifference, but of his 
deep and serious concern with those problems which political 
activity seeks to solve. This concern led him to adopt a 
position which many would regard as suicidal in a serious 
artist. He attempted, both through his imaginative 
writings and in articles and manifestos, to exercise political 
influence. When art and polemics consciously seek to 
live in harmony, art frequently suffers most from the 
experiment, and many critics would say that Rolland 
provides an example. Yet whatever one’s point of view, 
one can understand how the unitary tendency of Rolland’s 
thought shaped his attitude. He believed that no man, 
whether an artist or not, can abstract himself completely 
from political and social life. The individual lives within 
a group of some sort, and those theories which seek to 
separate him entirely from his social context ignore evident 
facts. The artist, in particular, possesses special vision 
and has at his disposal a unique means of communicating 
his perceptions. A privileged gift for language, which is 
his by definition, involves him in serious responsibility 
towards his readers.45 While he has a clear duty to extend 
and enrich his own spiritual and intellectual life, he must 


15 Sartre makes impressive use of this particular argument when 
advocating literary ‘commitment’ in Qu’est-ce que c’est que la littérature? 
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not allow his attitude to harden into complete egotism and 
indifference. He should renew his vision mainly in order 
to communicate it with new and persuasive power to others. 

Also, Rolland considered it his civic duty to make his 
views publicly known, but he regarded his theories as 
being of little value until he had tested them in a practical 
way. Although reacting against what he held to be the 
moral degeneracy of much professional politics, he was 
not content to remain aloof. It was his constant concern 
to harmonize theory with practice, and he therefore sought 
to divert into practical and fruitful channels that objectivity 
which his independence of party ties made possible. 

A third characteristic of Rolland’s political thinking 
is his capacity for tolerance. The virtue of tolerance is a 
further consequence of mobile and unitary thinking. Both 
the temporal and spatial movements of Rolland’s mind 
introduce broadness of vision and an awareness of relativity. 
The relationships which result, based either on similarity 
or contrast, can only be rightly judged by reference to that 
ultimate unity which they suggest and which transcends 
them. Rolland’s tolerance therefore arose from his desire 
to reach an essential unity underlying apparent diversity. 
He considered that while many systems of belief contain 
partial truth, no creed offers infallibility. This was the 
basis of his reconciling activity. He conceived it as his 
duty not to reject out of hand an alien system of belief. 
He attempted rather to discover what was true in all 
creeds, defending and extending their common fund of 
wisdom. This was the cast of mind which he brought to 
bear on the tensions and conflicts of the Third Republic 
in France. 

An imsistence on the unique importance of each 
individual is the fourth consequence of Romain Rolland’s 
capacity of mobile and unitary thinking. His monistic 
beliefs rendered the relationship between man and deity 
that of the mode to its substance, and a wholly spiritual 
view of man resulted. It is part of Romain Rolland’s 
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significance as a writer on social and political matters that 
he fought unceasingly for a fully dimensional view of the 
individual. He was the determined opponent of any force 
seeking to enslave human personality or diminish the 
complexity of human needs and aspirations. He realized 
the presence, in our modern unbalance, of tendencies 
which threaten to dehumanize human life. It is from this 
viewpoint that one must judge his tireless campaigning 
on behalf of colonial peoples; his championship of Gandhi 
against the British in India; his appeals on behalf of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Norris and Patterson; his denunciation of 
Fascism and Nazism. In fact, Rolland gave to the fraternal 
idea its full, logical extension. He accepted the brotherhood 
of man as a spiritual reality, relegating the brotherhood 
of some men with common beliefs and interests to the realm 
of convenience and expediency. Here his awareness of 
process is again important. It means that no particular 
communal grouping can be regarded as final. It allows 
for man’s further growth in spiritual understanding. It 
recognizes that no terrestrial organization can be a complete 
substitute for that identity between men which can be 
fully attained only in the Godhead. In a word, it not only 
realizes the manifest difficulties of the fraternal idea but, 
despite these obstacles, it emphasizes the need for a sustained 
effort to approach this ideal more nearly. 


JOHN CRUICKSHANK. 





ON A NEW EDITION OF HORACE’S ODES AND 
EPODES.! 


PROFESSOR CAMPBELL’S new edition of Horace’s Odes and 
Epodes is not simply a re-statement or defence of the 
views put forward in his well-known book of 1945. His 
notes, this time much fuller and written in English, deal 
mainly with passages where he has modified or rejected 
the solutions then proposed or has discovered difficulties 
then ignored, and the emendations retained from that 
edition are rarely discussed. Thus, as he says, this is more 
like a second volume than a second edition: he explains 
that the reason is mainly financial. 

The character of Mr. Campbell’s criticism is well known, 
and most of his readers will groan when they read (p. ix) 
‘it became evident to me [after 1945] that corruption 
in the Odes and Epodes had been even wider, as well as 
more deep-seated, inveterate, and pernicious than I had 
supposed.’ But we should not allow his excesses to blind 
us to his services to Horace, and even more to students of 
Horace, a fate which, with the vulgar, has befallen Bentley. 
In not a few passages the difficulties uncovered by him 
are real, though they are much more often unreal, and 
in such cases even when we cannot accept his conjectures 
we should surely be glad to be roused from the insensibility 
which the great familiarity of Horace tends to produce, 
instead of‘yielding to the temptation to gibes and incredulity 
for which Mr. Campbell unfortunately affords much scope. 

Much of the new material is due to Professor W. M. 


1 Horace’s Odes and Epodes. Edited by A. Y. Campbell. Liverpool 
University Press, 1953. £). 
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Edwards, with whom Mr. Campbell has conducted a long 
correspondence. Mr. Edwards is an emendator of the same 
stamp as Mr. Campbell—Arcades ambo: two particularly 
gross conjectures, for example, * 1.19.8 multum os minio 
rubrius adspici and * 3.27.55 sapida esca, remind us of 
Mr. Campbell’s own ‘dirty dog’ (smmundus canis) at 
3.23.17, now abandoned.? On the other hand *1.3.18 
sic insolitus and * 3.5.17-18 captiva pubes immiserabilis 
st non pertret are good emendations, the latter better than 
Glareanus’ more than dubious grammar or Lachmann’s 
excessively unnatural apostrophe. 

Of Mr. Campbell’s emendations I am convinced by 
2.1.21 haurire and * 2.17.21 utcumque. * 1.35.19 aenos is 
attractive, though Mr. Campbell himself is not confident 
of it and does not put it in his text ; so are 3.6.22 matrona 
(Horace may be thinking of Sempronia, Sall. Cat. 25: 
the influence of Sallust on Horace deserves study) and 
* 3.27.67 per iocum or querentem | perfida inridens (one is 
reluctant to lose perfidum ridens but I do not see how it 
can stand). 

At * 2.14.25 there is something to be said for degener, 
but not much. 1 do not see however what the objection 
is to superbo. Is it the asyndeton? Compare Cat. 63.3 
opaca silvis redimita loca, to take the first example which 
comes to hand. Is it the sense? Even if there were no 
parallels swperbo mero would be unobjectionable, but they 
are not lacking: one striking one is Archestratus ap. 
Athen. 3.101 E méXe Zijrncov ameADwv | Arrixdv, wo ror 
oriv 8 wot Keivov UBproriy (Keivey sc. mAaxovrra), ‘ makes 
the cheese-cake superb’, Gulick. It is in fact possible 
that in Horace’s time superbus had started on its journey 
to ‘superb’. Mr. Campbell’s new suggestion rightly gives 
up any reference to pytisma, but much the best conjecture 
is Lynford’s superbis, cf. Mart. 3.45.3. 

Twice in the Odes we meet the problem whether to 


2T use an asterisk to mark changes from the edition of 1945. 
E 
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admit the prosy eius: in each case Mr. Campbell refuses 
to do so, and at 3.11.18 it cannot be doubted that he 
is right. But at 4.8.18 the case is not nearly so clear: 
consistency in emendation, as Mr. Campbell says and as 
Bentley knew, is fatal. Much of the offence is removed 
by the proclitic character of the word, which merely 
supplies an antecedent to the relative pronoun in a 
periphrasis as at Prop. 4.2.35. Indeed a defence has been 
put forward that this periphrasis is inevitable as Scipionis 
will not scan: but why not Scipiadae or tuas Scipio? 
Mr. Campbell’s own solution does not merit consideration, 
but I agree with his protest at the proposed excision of 
1, 28 or 1. 33, the latter especially, which would leave an 
incredibly weak conclusion : the objection to its repetition 
from 3.25.20 is justified but insufficient. I think we should 
do well to pay some attention to Madvig’s proposal, which 
seems to have lain neglected ever since it was made in his 
Adversaria Critica. He reads non celeris fugae (i.e., diuturna) 
and deletes ll. 16-17. The train of thought is ‘ You do 
not want paintings, statues, or metalwork, but poems’: 
should we not continue the contrast thus, ‘ Poems preserve 
fame just as well as statues and inscriptions’? The 
reference to the actual deeds in ll. 16-17 seems discordant 
in its context : and how could a victory indicare laudes 
in the same sense as an inscribed statue? In this place 
Mr. Campbell rightly defends Calabrae Pierides: he should 
have quoted 1.3.36 perrupit Acheronta for neglect of the 
primary significance of such a word, but he has deprived 
that passage of sense by reading perrupit Stygium amnem, 
in pursuing one of his hobbies, of eliminating ictus- 
lengthenings. 

At * 1.11.3 ut seems impossible, but Mr. Campbell’s 
at meditans will hardly do : it should be sed (or set). 1.15.36 
dam vacuas is nearer to the manuscript reading than any 
other conjecture, but we need a national epithet. * 4.7.19 
he alters amico animo, which is perfectly defended by 
Horace’s often very curious Grecizing habits, e.g., 1.14.16 
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debes ludibrium, 4.6.18 nescios fari pueros (vim rtéxva), 
epode 17.12 homicidam Hectora. His transposition of 
1.28.17-18 to follow 1. 20 aims to connect 1. 18 with the 
shipwreck in ll. 21 sqq., but in fact breaks up the thought 
in a most unnatural way. As the passage stands we have a 
very brief statement of the antithetic catalogue theme so 
loved by Latin poets, followed by a summary re-statement 
of its introduction. Mr. Campbell breaks up the list, makes 
nullum | sazva caput Proserpina fugit a pointless and 
misplaced repetition of ll. 15-16, and leaves 1. 17 without 
an adequate motivation, as if death could only come in 
battle or at sea, an implication which is not conveyed when 
it is part of a list. His transposition of 4.5.25-8 after 
1. 16 is superficially attractive, but loses its allure when it 
is seen that ll. 29 sqq. are not part of the series ll. 17-24 : 
ll. 25-8 fit on much better to what follows, for incolumi 
Caesare introduces an idea quite alien to the fidelia desideria 
of ll. 1-16 and refers to the continuation of the blessings 
already brought (tutus perambulat, sc. incolumi Caesare, 
says Mr. Campbell: that would be perambulabit). One 
wonders here that the repetition culpari 1. 20—culpam 
1. 24 does not stir Mr. Campbell to action, but eager as 
he is to remove such repetitions he introduces one himself, 
1.2.42 caeles—45 caelum. 

On p. xiv he tells us that several scholars have praised 
his emendation of 1.32.15 fi bilinguis, which is grotesque 
in diction and quite fails to account for the manuscript 
reading. His catervae minacis 3.26.7 was commended by 
J. D. Duff: at least he does not tell us that lovers used 
such tame instruments as bow-drills to force an entry, or 
that they employed military catapults which may be hung 
up on walls (I wonder that no-one has adduced for this 
rofevna Thuc. 7.43.2, which some have taken of a kind of 
siege-engine). But his conjecture is much inferior to 
Bentley’s securesque, which by an initial haplography and 
accustomed letter-confusions could easily become etarcsque : 
-que would then be omitted because of the introduction 
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of et. This is not the only place where he goes wrong in 
attempting to improve on Bentley, so often a thankless 
task. At 3.4.10 why should Horace want to tell us that 
his nurse was the bailiff’s wife (vilicae which Mr. Campbell 
adopts, wrongly giving it to Palmer : it belongs to Yonge) 
or that she was called Pullia, even on the assumption 
that the facts are true? It is unlikely that we shall ever 
get anything better than Bentley’s sedulae. So in 1.6 
Mr. Campbell is wrong to reject Housman’s transposition 
of ll. 13-16 (with gut) after 1. 4 in favour of his own per- 
mutation of ll. 1-4 and 13-16. 

Mr. Campbell deserves our thanks for bringing to our 
notice some emendations by other scholars which we 
rarely see mentioned : of these * 1.25.5. nulli (Lehrs) and 
3.14.22 cohibente (Muretus) seem certain, and Biicheler’s 
vatem * 4.3.15 probable. * 3.1.40 postque Bentley is almost 
certain as the loss of -que can be explained by haplography 
and et in |. 39 has little authority. At * 3.14.11 he returns 
to Bentley’s emendations, which seem to be the best 
available : for the first compare in addition to Bentley’s 
parallels Verg. Aen. 2.238 puert innuptaeque puellae. At 
2.11.21 he rightly adopts Palmer’s devia scitam ; what 
are we to say of those who placidly accept scortum in the 
odes of Horace and translate it ‘wanton hussy’ or the 
like? Lucian Miiller’s lacuna at the beginning of 1.20 
appears to be necessary, though I can sympathize with 
objections to it. Some other conjectures however which 
he adopts are to say the least very dubious, for example, 
Palmer’s comptus 1.15.20: crines is intrinsically much 
superior both to this and to cultus, and it should be 
plain that cultus is simply an interpolation from 1.8.16. 
Hamaker’s conjecture at 1.12.35-6 is hardly metrical : 
such a heavy ending to the Sapphic stanza demands a 
substantive and a following pause. One can understand 
objections to Cato’s presence in this position, but any 
change is put out of court by Manilius 4.86-7 (quoted by 
Keller) 
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 ... Decios non omne tulit, non omne Camillos 
tempus, et invicta devictum mente Catonem (mente 
Bentley, morte codd.) 


which conflates this passage and 2.1.23-4. 

At 1.1.6 no-one, I think, regards Pontanus’ punctuation 
as anything but a disagreeable necessity, and I agree with 
Mr. Campbell that it will hardly do, but of course we cannot 
accept Birt’s meta ubi. If Bentley’s evehere will not stand, 
and Mr. Campbell argues strongly against it, I think 
nothing is left but the coward’s way out, to mark a lacuna 
after 1. 6. Mr. Campbell’s interpretation of this ode is 
vitiated by his adoption of Norberg’s idea, foreshadowed 
by Bentley, that evehit ad deos means ‘ lead to apotheosis ’ 
and hence ‘ bring immortal fame’. As nearly everyone 
has seen it means delectat, as does tmmortalis ero, Prop. 
2.14.10; nocte una quivis vel deus esse potest, id. 2.15.40. 
Praise of any Bio¢g but Horace’s own is out of place. Nor 
does 1. 36 mean any more than gaudebo (this is his superbia 
quaesita meritis), careless as Horace was to put it after 
1. 30 which has a fully literal meaning ; he has not properly 
worked the last two lines, which were added with ll. 1-2 
later than the composition of the rest of the poem, into the 
texture of the piece. 

In 1.37.14 Mr. Campbell attributes to Edwards a pro- 
posal made tentatively by Verrall CR2 p. 31: not that 
lymphatam (a) Marlotico is an emendation of which the 
authorship deserves a struggle. Edwards’ proposed inter- 
pretation of epode 5.29 was anticipated by Hardie CR20 
p. 115. At epode 17.33 lurens is given to Onions in one 
place and to Onions or Nettleship in another: it was 
suggested by Nettleship in JP 14 (1885), by Onions in 
CR1 (1887). I have noticed one seriously misleading 
misprint, on the last line of p. 151, aestwantius for aestuosius. 

Because of the character of this book I have felt justified 
in discussing proposals retained from the 1945 edition. 
These works will be valuable to students of Horace who 
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know how to use them. Mr. Campbell is a very efficient 
gadfly and will not allow us to doze. This is perhaps a 
humble use, but it is a use. The proportion of conjectures 
in the book which have a value in themselves is very small, 
and the reason for this we can find in Housman’s remarks 
on Bentley’s Manilius. ‘ Critics like Porson and Lachmann 
put him to shame by their serious and disinterested purpose 
and the honesty of their dealings with themselves. His 
buoyant mind, elated by the exercise of its powers, often 
turned from work to play; and many a time when he 
feigned and half fancied that he was correcting the scribe, 
he knew in his heart that he was revising the author.’ 


E. COURTNEY. 





THE AMBIGUITY OF BERKELEY’S ‘ WITHOUT 
THE MIND’! 


Dr. A. A. LucE (Mind, 50 pp., 258 fl.) has clearly shown, 
in agreement with many modern commentators,? that 
Berkeley intended ‘in the mind’ in his metaphysics to 
mean ‘ perceived ’ (e.g., P. 2, 33, 49; D. 249) and ‘ without 
the mind’ to mean ‘ unperceived’ (e.g., PC. 342, 874; 
P. 23, 38, 67, 91; D. 211, 246, 251, 260, etc.), and did not 
intend either in any ‘gross literal sense’ (D. 250, cp. 
P. 49 ‘ not by way of mode or attribute but only by way 
of idea’, cp. D. 237) that is in any spatial sense, or in the 
sense of ‘ imaginary ’. And it is true that everyday language 
is familiar with many idiomatic uses of ‘in the mind’ 
which also are not gross literal senses, e.g., ‘ I'll bear you 
in mind for the post’, ‘I can’t get it out of my mind’. 

But Berkeley’s repeated warnings did not prevent his 
contemporaries or his commentators from interpreting the 
phrases in a non-Berkeleian way. Johnson was troubled 
by them, e.g., ‘ there can’t but be external space ’ (II. 275) 
‘ These ideas of ours, what are they? Is the substance of 
the mind the substratum to its ideas? Is it proper to call 
them modifications of our minds? or impressions upon them? 
or what?’ (II. 276, cp. 290). He did finally accept ‘ in 
the mind’ as ‘a metaphor’ (II. 290) and was convinced 
that ‘in’ =‘ perceived by’ (II. 285-6). Beattie and 
many Scottish philosophers (see Fraser, III. 399 fl.) as 


1 References to Berkeley’s works are to the edition of Luce and Jessop. 
The Principles (P), The Theory of Vision (TV), Theory of Vision Vindi- 
cated (TVV), and Philosophical Commentaries (PC) are cited by paragraph 
number, and The Three Dialogues (D) by page. ‘Fraser’ refers to his 
1901 edition of the works. Luce’s writings are cited as follows : 49 (i.e., 
Mind, 49 pp., 42 fl. Development within Berkeley’s Commonplace Book); 
50 (i.e., Mind, 50 pp., 258 fl. Berkeley’s existence in the mind); B.I. (i.e., 
Berkeley’s Immaterialism 1945) I. (i.e., volume I of the Luce-Jessop edition). 

2e.g., Jessop, Dawes Hicks, Johnston, Fraser, etc. 
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well as Kant,? misunderstood the phrases. Some well- 
known modern commentators (e.g., Fraser, 1. 97, G. A. 
Johnston, 183, Wild, 115, etc.) point out their dangers, 
but many are alleged to misinterpret them.5 

This would not be important in itself since no man 
should be blamed for the stupidity of his fellows, but I 
will try to show that Berkeley himself was misled by these 
phrases, especially the phrase ‘ without the mind’. This 
can be seen most clearly in his views on vision; but it is 
also evident from (a) his comparison of the objects of 
imagination, dreaming, and feeling, with those of per- 
ception, (b) his lack of a distinction between sensation, 
perception, and the object of perception, (c) several re- 
marks that are only appropriate if the phrases in dispute 
are misinterpreted. Since I consider the ambiguity to be 
most prevalent and important in his views on vision, I 
shall first briefly allude to the other points, and then 
consider the work on vision. 

(a) Although it is generally said that ‘ideas are not 
in the mind as emotions are’ (Jessop, II. 10, 61; cp. Luce: 
‘ Berkeley did not mean that they are mental’, 50, p. 261, 
etc., cp. Berkeley, P. 49, D. 237, 250), Berkeley did believe 
‘ That neither our thoughts nor passions,® nor ideas formed 
by the imagination exist without the mind, is what every- 
body will allow’? (P. 3, cp. TV. 94). And then he uses 
the arguments from imagination (e.g., P. 3, PC. 472, 792, 
886; cp. ‘ are not things imagined as truly in the mind as 


3 Though Kant himself clearly distinguished the ‘spatial’ and the 
‘ dependence’ meanings of ‘in the mind’, Prolegomena $49. 

4The Daily Post Boy writer’s use of the phrase is often debatable, 
though he certainly intended to dispute the truth of Berkeley’s views in 
both of the primary meanings of the phrase. 

5 ep. Luce 50, 258 and Fraser i. 470. 

6 Whether ‘ passions’ in p. 89 means ‘ passive entity ’ (Luce, 50, 259) 
it cannot mean that here or in Intro. to P. 20 (ep. P. 1) ‘ passions of fear, 
love, hatred, admiration, disdain and the like’; cp. ‘ passions or 
sensations in the soul’ (D. 197), ‘ passions and operations of the mind’ 
(P. 1, TV. 41, 94). 

? Berkeley also seems influenced by the fact that ‘numbers are not 


without the mind’, e.g., PC. 104, 110, 117, ep. P. 12 ‘ creature of the 
mind’, 
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things perceived ’, D. 209); from dreams (e.g., ‘ you do not 
thence conclude the apparitions in a dream to be without 
the mind ’, D. 201, cp. P. 42);§ from feelings (e.g., ‘ intense 
heat is nothing else but a particular kind of painful 
sensation; and pain cannot exist but in a perceiving thing; 
it follows that no intense heat can really exist in an 
unperceiving corporeal substance’, D. 177, cp. the whole 
argument, 176-81, cp. 191, 197, PC. 692, TV. 41, P. 14~15);® 
to support his view that the objects of sense-perception 
are not ‘ without’ the mind. Referring to the blind man, 
he says, ‘ The objects intromitted by sight would seem to him 
(as in truth they are) no other than a new set of thoughts 
or sensations each whereof is as near to him as the per- 
ceptions of pain or pleasure, or the most inward passions 
of his soul’ (TV. 41). None of this of course is intended 
to deny that Berkeley also distinguished ideas of 
imagination, etc., and those of sense (e.g., P. 33, D. 235) 
and disliked the accusation that he made things of sense 
“purely notional’ (P. 34, though contrast P. 5 ‘the things 
we see and feel, what are they but so many sensations, 
notions, ideas or impressions on the sense ’). 

Dr. Luce argues (49, p. 44) that though Berkeley early 
held the view (e.g., PC. 153, 226, 280, 286, 299, etc.) that 
the objects of perception are thoughts, he gave it up, and 
that it does not occur later than the first part of the PC. 
Luce admits (49, p. 51, note) that TV. 41, 51, 94, are 
exceptions, and I am inclined to think that D. 197 (passions 
or sensations) P. 5 (sensations, notions, ideas or impressions) 
P. 42 (as near as our own thoughts) D. 178, 180, 188, 192, 
195, etc. (where the argument that sensible objects ‘ can 
exist only in a thinking substance’ is the same as that 
in D. 178, 181, 191, 246, etc., where the word ‘ perceiving ’ 


8 Perhaps it is significant that Luce, B.I. 118 says that Berkeley is 
dissatisfied with this because it ‘ brings the real world too close to the 
world of dreams’. 

® For a comment on this type of argument see Ryle, Concept of Mind, 
p. 221, Russell, History of Western Philosophy, p. 179. 
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is used; cp. PC. 280, 299) are further exceptions. But 
I do not wish to argue whether Berkeley equated thoughts 
and objects of perception, but only to show how the 
arguments of the former group (i.e., thinking, imagining, 
dreaming, feeling) were used for the latter. He certainly 
equated perception and object of perception. 


(b) It is said (e.g., Luce and Jessop) that the word ‘ idea” 
for Berkeley meant ‘ object of sense’. He himself used it 
synonymously with ‘ object of perception’, ‘ perception ’, 
and ‘sensation’;1* and explicitly refused to allow the 
usual distinctions between them (D. 194-7). He uses ‘sen- 
sation’ as ambiguously as ‘idea’. Naturally this gives 
rise to some queer logic. It is meaningful, in the ordinary 
use, to talk of perceiving objects but not of perceiving 
sensations (Ryle, Concept of Mind, ch. vii); we can 
‘have’ or ‘ feel’ sensations of various kinds but we do not 
in this sense have or feel objects of perception. We can 
eat and drink objects but not sensations. It 7s ‘ harsh to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed with ideas’ 
(P. 38).15 Objects may be said to have different shapes, 
colours, positions, etc., but sensations do not have these 
characteristics (cp. Ryle, p. 208). Of course it is quite 
permissible to introduce a new meaning for ‘ perceive 
sensation’. All I am saying is that since Berkeley also 
uses ‘ perceive ’ as it is ordinarily used in ‘ perceive objects ’, 
and also uses ‘ sensation’ as it is ordinarily used in ‘ have 
sensations’ (e.g., painful, pleasant, muscular, in the eye, 
etc.) his terminology is misleading, and, whenever there is 


10 Morris, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, p. 86, even says that Berkeley 
considers ‘ thinking is a form of perceiving’, but I am not prepared to 
zo as far as, this. 

11 Or whether he equated understanding and object understood, which 
Luce 49, p. 48, also denies. 

12 @.g., PC. 585, 609, 656, 756, P. 5 esp. ed. i, 94, 99, D. 201, etc.; I 
am not sure whether Luce B.I. 65 disputes this. 

ep. ‘eating nibbles’, Ryle, 217, ‘sitting on sense-date ‘ Wisdom, 
Philosophy and Psycho-analysis 26, Price, Mind 50, 289; Ayer British 
Empirical Philosophers, p. 16, seems to miss the point that these critics 
dispute Berkeley’s logic not his psychology. They are not committed to 
any philosopher’s myth about ‘ acts of sensation ’. 
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a combination of these meanings, his logic is confused. 
So he thought that to show that sensations are in the 
eye (e.g., TV. 16-7, 27, 41, TVV. 66, D. 187, 230) or in 
the finger-tips (D. 176-81) or in the mind (D. 192, 197, 
PC. 18) was to show that the objects perceived were in the 
mind too (D. 201, 214, 230, P. 4, 19-20, TV. 41). So he 
confused himself because he talked of ‘ perceiving’ 
sensations (e.g., TV. 16-18, TVV. 66) in the same way 
as ‘ perceiving’ objects. But objects are not sensations 
(bodily or mental) and sensations are not seen or heard 
or touched (though they may be felt or had). Sensations 
and objects are ‘in the mind’ in different senses of that 
phrase. To call both ‘ideas’ inevitably leads us into 
thinking that they must be in the mind in the same way 
(e.g., TV. 41, P. 5, etc.) and that arguments about one are 
valid also about the other. 

(c) By using phrases with a physical connotation about 
objects ‘ without the mind ’ Berkeley seems to be using the 
spatial sense of ‘ without ’, e.g., TV. 94, ‘ without the mind 
in the ambient space’.5 He contrasts existence in the 
mind with existence in external space }* and thinks that 
objects must be ‘supported’ in one or other of these 
places.!?7 Objects are said to be ‘as near to us as our own 
thoughts’ (P. 42, TV. 41). The spatial use is indeed the 
predominant one in the TV. 

Berkeley admittedly says ‘ All these things that are 
intangible and of a spiritual nature, his thoughts and 
desires, his passions, and in general all the modifications 
of the soul, to these he would never apply the terms upper 
and lower except only in a metaphorical sense .... in 
their proper signification [these words] would never be 
applied to anything that was not conceived to exist without 
the mind’. (TV. 94). But the objections to this are that 


14 Even Ayer B.E.P. 16, seems to make this mistake in his defence 
of Berkeley’s point. 

15 ep. TV. 43, 96, 98, 106, P. 10, 11, 67, 68, D. 194, etc. 

16 e.g. P. 67, TV. 14, 43, 111, etc. 

17 P, 68, 73, 89, 135, etc. 
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if the argument is to be used to show that ideas are not 
“without ’ the mind then (i) we have a clear example of 
mistake (a) above; and (ii) we do properly and non- 
metaphorically apply spatial words to the objects of sight, 
which ought therefore on the reasoning of this passage 
to be declared to be ‘without’ the mind. 

I think that in general the ambiguity of the preposition 
‘without’ is more insidious, and, in his views on vision, 
more operative than that of ‘in’. ‘ Without ’ has a privative 
meaning, i.e., Latin sive and a spatial, i.e., Latin extra, 
which are not always easily distinguished in a given context. 
“ Who is without?’ is obviously extra, and ‘ no cause without 
an effect ’ sine; while ‘ There is a green hill far away without 
a city wall’, though extra, is near enough to sine to make 
a pun plausible. 

Throughout Berkeley’s philosophy there are many 
cases where ‘without the mind’ either explicitly or 
obviously is used privately in the special sense of ‘ unper- 
ceived by ’;!® cases where its sense is perhaps debatable; 
and cases where the spatial use is most plausible,®° especially 
those where ‘ at a distance’ is given as an alternative.” 
There is also the privative use where ‘ without’ means 
‘apart from’ but not ‘unperceived by’, and this is 
common in phrases like ‘length without breadth’.2 A 
confusing and perhaps confused case is D. 199, where 
‘without the mind’ is followed immediately by ‘ colour 
without extension’. There is a similar ambiguity in 
Berkeley’s use of ‘ external’ ‘ exterior’, ‘ outward’, etc. 
Although their primary sense is spatial rather than privative, 


18 e.g. PC. 33, 270, 280, 289, 342, 363a, 874, 878, TV. 81, TVV. 19, 
29, P. 3, 6,12, 18, 22, 23, 33, 38, 56, 67, 86, 87, 90, 91, 116, D. 175, 200, 
205, 206, 211, 230, 251, 260, etc. 

19 e.g., PC. 55, 74, 121, 222, 359, 362a, 363, 376, 656, 689, 692, TV. 117, 
P. 10, 11, 53, 54, 73, 110, D. 183, ete. 

20 e.g., PC. 58, 95, 97, 318, 378, 603, 656, TV. 94, 96, 111, P. 44, 56, 
67, D. 186-7 (where ‘distant’ ‘external’ ‘ without’ have the same 
reference), 222, etc. 

2le.g., PC. 603, TV. 41, 43, 50, 55, 95, 96, P. 42, 43, D. 201-2. 

22 e.g., PC. 365, 460, 476, 483, 572, 646, 704, 722, 841, P. 7, 10, 11, 
14, 19, 20, 45, 46, ete. 
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and they are sometimes so used by him,?* yet the privative 
use occurs more frequently.24 Here, too, there are some 
debatable cases.*5 

Berkeley admits (P. 43) that the view ‘ that we should 
in truth see external space, and bodies actually existing 
in it, some nearer, others farther off, seems to carry with 
it some opposition to what hath been said of their existing 
nowhere without the mind’. Now if ‘ without’ has the 
sense sine, there need be no problem here. But Berkeley 
seemed to think there was; hence his Theory of Vision 
was written to show that ‘ distance or outness is neither 
immediately of itself perceived by sight ....’ (P. 43) and 
he suggests in the Principles (44) that the same is true of 
the objects of touch. Dr. Luce (I. 151) agrees that Berkeley 
denies distance of visible objects in the T.V.. Similarly 
Berkeley argues that ‘ you ought not to conclude that 
sensible objects are without the mind, from their appearance 
or manner wherein they are perceived’ (D. 201). Now 
no one would conclude from the fact that an object is 
perceived in a certain way that it is ‘ without’ sine, ie., 
“unperceived’, though he might conclude that it is 
‘without ’ extra—and indeed this latter is just what the 
blind man does about touch (PC. 95)—; therefore I argue 
that Berkeley is using ‘ without’ (extra) here. Indeed he 
goes on to say quite explicitly that ‘sight therefore does 
not suggest or in any way inform you that the visible 
object you immediately perceive exists at a distance’, 
and he refers the reader to the two works on vision. But 
if Berkeley did, as I argue, think like this, he was wrong. 
We can assert that nothing is ‘ without’ (sme) and yet 
not have to prove that nothing is ‘ without ’ (extra). Objects 
may exist at a distance and yet not exist unperceived. 
The questions whether they do exist in these ways are 


2% e.g., TV. 64, 77, 78, 99, 111, 117. 

24e.9., TVV. 12, 20, P. 8, 15, 83, 90, 91, 97, D. 175, 179, 181, 188, 
191, 195, 203, 205, 206, 220, 230, 235, 246, etc. 

25e.g., D. 186-7, 203. 
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two, and their answers are logically independent ;#* whereas 
Berkeley, by considering each as the question whether 
things exist ‘ without ’ the mind, felt compelled to give the 
same answer in each case (e.g., P. 44 and the whole of the 
TV.). Furthermore, having denied externality to the 
objects of sight in the TV., there seemed every reason to 
deny it to the objects of touch in the Principles (e.g., 
P. 44 and Luce’s remarks on the ‘ interim’ metaphysics). 

The passage in the Principles (43) shows how the question 
arose for Berkeley, and I have argued that in this sense it 
was wrongly answered because it was misunderstood. But 
it might be said that he gave independent evidence against 
existence at a distance. Even if this were so—which I 
doubt—he could only be said to have done so in the TV. 
for sight, but not for touch. In the TV.®’ he still considered 
that tangible objects exist at a distance. In the Principles 
he gives no fresh evidence to deny this, but argues—as 
he does also of course with vision—that since they. are 
ideas and therefore not ‘ without’ the mind (sine) they 
are not ‘ without’ the mind (extra). And this is the old 
ambiguity. Dr. Luce is also debarred from accepting this 
as a valid inference because the conclusion is unpalatable. 

In the TV., when Berkeley speaks of tangible objects 
as ‘ without the mind’ and contrasts them with the visible 
which are ‘in the mind’ * he does not and cannot mean 
that the tangible are unperceived—since he always calls 
them ideas,”® but that they are at a distance—(e.g., ‘distance 
of things from the eye’ TVV. 64). Dr. Luce (I. 149-50) 
says, in agreement with most modern commentators,*° 
that the TV. ‘ allows the reader to assume, and in some 


26 Fraser, i. 150 footnote, cp. 228 footnote, had suggested that 
Berkeley his mixed up these two; although in one note, i.e., i. 279, he 
gives a confused solution. 

27 e.g., 55, 59, 62, 94, 96, 99, 111, cp. TVV. 53, 64. 

28e.g., 50, 55, 96, 111, TVV. 48, etc., ep. PC. 95, Luce I. 150. 

29e.g., TV. 1, 45, 46, 96, 99, 103, etc., cp. TVV. 9-11, P. 1, D. 174. 
Luce seems to suggest he does this for the first time in the P. e.g., I. 151, 
‘ Now visible and tangible are .... both ideas’. 

30 e.g., Dawes Hicks, p. 40; Johnston, p. 106; Fraser, i. 96, 100, 182, 
etc.; Morris, p. 82, hints, I think, at the correct view. 
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passages (e.g., 55) virtually states, that the objects of 
touch exist without the mind, i.e., in matter’. But TV. 
55 quite explicitly speaks of ‘the object which exists 
without the mind, and is at a distance ’, and the previous 
section (54) equally clearly, in distinguishing two sorts of 
objects speaks of ‘the one properly tangible, i.e., to be 
perceived and measured by touch’ (cp. 94-6, 135). The 
only sense in which the tangible is ‘ without the mind’ 
is ‘at a distance ’, and the only sense in which it could be 
called ‘ unperceived ’ is ‘ unseen’, i.e., ‘not immediately 
falling under the sense of seeing’ (#b¢d.). Dr. Luce misin- 
terprets TV. 111 (note ad loc.) in the same way. ‘ That 
vulgar error ’ of P. 44 is not that the tangible are ‘ without ’ 
(sine), but that they are ‘ without’ (extra). Far from it 
being assumed in the TV. that the tangible are unperceived, 
this is explicitly denied in the remarks on abstract ideas 
(TV. 122 fl.). Therefore, he is using ‘ without ’ in the TV. 
in sense extra. In sense sine the tangible are as far from 
being ‘ without ’ in the TV. as they are in the Principles, 
and there is nothing ‘ interim’ *! about Berkeley’s meta- 
physics here. The sense in which it can be said that the 
tangible are ‘ brought into the mind’ (Luce I. 149, B.I. 8) 
in the Principles is the spatial sense. But Dr. Luce cannot 
this. 

\nother answer given by Dr. Luce (e.g., I. 151 fl. 
b.i. 119 fl.) is that Berkeley did not deny distance at all, 
and therefore never said that objects could not exist 
‘without ’ the mind (extra). This answer has no plausibility 
in the case of vision, for it was the whole object of the 
TV. to deny distance of sight.** And since in the TV. it 
is in this sense that the tangible and visible are contrasted, 
it must be in this sense that the contrast is denied in the 
Principles (e.g., 44, cp. TVV. 35, 38), and the tangible 


31 Pace Luce I. 148, 216, 261, B.I. 7-9, 119, Fraser, i. 100. 

32 e.g., TV., 45, 50, 52, 77, 112, 117, 119, 126, etc., cp. P. 116, D. 201, 
PC. 58, 62, 74, 121, 215, 603, as Luce I. 151 admits. Compare the references 
to experiments which all commentators give as supporting Berkeley’s 
views. 
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‘brought into the mind’. The TV. was designed to show 
how ‘ the mind by mediation of visible ideas doth perceive 
or apprehend the distance .... of tangible objects’ (TV. 
121, 147); the Principles took the step—which was really 
already taken in the TV. (e.g., 45)—of asserting that 
‘the ideas of sight .... do not suggest or mark out to us 
things actually existing at a distance, but only admonish 
us what ideas of touch will be imprinted on our minds at 
such and such distances of time’. (P. 44, cp. D. 202). 
Luce admits (I. 151, cp. B.1. 8, 119-20) that the distinction 
in status of tangible and visible distance vanishes by 
having the tangible brought within, but then tries to 
suggest that distance (in a ‘relative, sensible’ sense) is 
now allowed to both. ‘Sensible objects may be distant 
from one another and from the body of the observer, and 
yet all alike be within the mind or within the range of the 
mind, i.e., perceived or perceivable’. (I. 152). This last 
sentence—as I argued above—is perfectly true but it is 
inconsistent with what Berkeley said. It is no argument 
(Luce ibd.) that Berkeley allows things to be external in 
P. go, since ‘ external ’, to whose ambiguity I have already 
alluded, does not here mean ‘ at a distance’ (cp. D. 230, 
P. 15, etc.); and ‘distance’ in P. 112-113,°3 being that 
between objects and not between the observer and the 
object, is irrelevant to my point. I should explain P. 58, 
which mentions our distance from the sun, as due to 
Berkeley’s speaking with the vulgar in the way he does 
even in P. 44 where he is explicitly rejecting distance 
(cp. D. 186). Admittedly Berkeley is not in the Principles 
much interested in the spatial sense of ‘ without ’, and in 
most places there where he denies ‘ that there should be 
any such, thing as an outward object’ (e.g., P. 15), the 
argument clearly shows that he means ‘ unperceived.’ 
The confusion with the spatial is seen also in his 
writings where an alternative phrase to ‘in the mind’ 


; 33 Luce ibid. refers also to P. 116; but as I read this it contradicts his 
view. 
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is ‘in the eye’. And the use of the blind man example 
shows quite clearly that Berkeley was thinking in spatial 
terms.* Long after the Principles were published Berkeley 
welcomed the support of the Chesselden case (TVV. 71) 
where the blind man ‘ thought all objects whatever touched 
his eyes’. Berkeley did ‘ hold that there is no external 
world and that he sees everything .... right up against 
his eyes’, though Dr. Luce is correct in thinking that an 
immaterialist meed not do so (B.I. 119). Indeed I think 
there is one passage in which it could be argued—though, 
as far as I know, no one has done so—that Berkeley himself 
saw this. ‘But allowing that distance was truly and 
immediately perceived by the mind, yet it would not thence 
follow it existed out of the mind. For whatever is immedi- 
ately perceived is an idea; and can any idea exist out of 
the mind?’ (D. 202). 


A. R. WHITE. 


34 e.g., PC. 58, TV. 36, 41, 77, TVV, 64, 67, 68, 71, etc. I do not think 
that it would be so far wrong to deny about Berkeley what Luce 49, p. 46, 
asserts, ‘ objects are not in the mind as the retinal process is in the seeing 
eye’. Fraser, i. 97, even says: ‘ percipient mind is virtually coextensive 
with our bodily organism ’, cp. 100; though of course this latter is not what 
Berkeley meant. 

35 e.g., PC. 95, TV. 41, 94, 95, P. 43, D. 202, etc. 
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THREE NOTES ON ODYSSEY XII. 
I, 


© diror, od ydp ww Tt Kaxdv adanpoves eipev* 
ov pév 57 1dd€ petLov Em Kaxov 7 Ore KixAw 
etree evi ori yAapupw Kxparepnde Bingdw* 
GAAG Kai EvOev éuy dpery Bovd7 te vow Te 
Expvyomev, kat rou Tavde pyyjoerOar diw. 


vv. 208—212. 


Is it possible that we have all been misled by Virgil’s well- 
known ‘translation’ of the last phrase as forsan et haec 
olim meminisse tuvabit (Aen. I. 203), just as the opening 
of his passage, 0 socit, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum 
[tbid. 198], is a misrepresentation of the first line (if ww 
is strictly temporal)? The pleasure of reviewing past 
troubles in tranquillity is, of course, a commonplace, and 
Virgil may have derived that notion of the meaning of 
kai mov twvde pvijsecOa dtw from other passages in Homer 
(e.g., Od. XV, 398-401) or from Euripides’ we 786 ro 
owlivra peuvisOa mévwv (Frag. 131, ex Andromeda). But 
it seems to me that to find such a complex sentiment in 
these simple words is to read far too much into the Greek. 
To state, as editors do, that ‘remember’ = ‘ remember 
with pleasure’ is to supply the operative qualification 
entirely from one’s own preconceptions. 

If we read vv. 209-212 afresh, with an open mind, we 
shall see that in these four lines Odysseus brings two facts 
to the atfention of his men—firstly, that their present 
danger (réde xaxév, in the singular) is not worse than 
their encounter with the Cyclops, and secondly, that even 


1A glance at Ribbeck’s lists shows the frequency of ‘ contamination ’ 
in Virgil’s sources of imitation. 0 passi graviora (v. 199) comes from 
Od. XX, 18. 
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from that horror they were saved by the threefold qualities 
of his superb leadership—‘ and’, he adds (kat copulative), 
‘I think that somehow (now that I have mentioned them) 
we will keep these two facts (r@vée) in our minds.’ This 
leads at once to his direction in the next line, ‘ come now, 
and let us all do as I say’, even as they had done before, 
with success. Or, more immediately, rovés (plural) may 
refer to O.’s aperi, BovdAyh and rvéog, listed with such 
striking fullness, in the preceding line.? A parallel to the 
thought and the idiom is not far to seek. We have an 
informative warning similarly reinforced by the same verb 
earlier in this book (vv. 37-8) 


‘ > » 
ov 5 aKxovoor, 


° — , , ‘ . ie 
ws TOL eywv €pew, pPYynoEL b€ Geé Kal Geos aQuTos, 


‘hear ... and god himself will keep it in your mind’. 
There is the same Homeric view of cognition as involving 
two movements, ‘ hearing’ and then ‘ having in mind’, 
in the common formula a@AAo dé ra épéw, oi 8 evi gpeci 
Barro oyorw. 

This view removes another difficulty in the common 
interpretation, which is exposed in almost every translation. 
Kai is made to do double service, as a simple connective 


and then as an adverb of emphasis (e.g., ‘and ... this 
adventure too’, Butcher and Lang; ‘and ... this too’, 
Rieu; ‘and ... this no less,’ Rouse). It is felt necessary 


to the sense thus to pick out the impending, in contrast 
with the past, calamities. But if we do that, we cannot 
also join this sentence to the last, and should punctuate 
with a full stop or colon® after éxpvyouer, 

This suggestion may seem to impoverish a rich content 
—although the richness is explicit only in the translations. 
But it is at least salutary to have protested against such 


2In either case révde refers to what pertains to the speaker (viz., 
the facts he has just pointed out, or his qualities), as so often in Homer 
in a speech. 

3 As I now find that R. Payne Knight did in 1820. 
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exuberant enlargements as Cowper’s ‘And we _ shall 
recollect | These dangers also, in due time, with joy’ or 
Mackail’s ‘ And this day haply too | Shall we remember 
when at home we sit.’ Pretty poems, but not Homer. 
As Conway says (on Aen. I, 203), ‘ «wvabit is wholly Vergil’s.’ 


II. 


kat tore 67) Kipxyns pev ebypootrys dreyew7s 
AavOavdpny, éret ov ti pw’ avwoyer OwpnooerOat. 


vv. 226-7. 


Many translators* and L. and S. (all editions) take 
AavOavéunv as referring to Odysseus’ forgetfulness as a 
fact. Others, following the scholiast ((1. = ék@v juédovv’, 
an undoubted sense, see L. and S. under another heading) 
give ‘ disobeyed ’ (Butler), ‘ nought I abode by it ’ (Morris), 
‘I gave not ear’ (Mackail). A few, more subtly and with 
an eye on the tense, attempt to bring out a nuance— 
which, however, I think transcends a merely ‘ conative’ 
use of the imperfect—by rendering Aavfaviunv ‘I suffered 
myself to forget ’’ (Butcher and Lang), ‘I allowed myself 
to forget ’ (Rieu). But, I suggest, it is none of these. The 
braggadocio character of the personal narrative throughout 
the ’AAxlvouv aréAoyo: must be always kept in mind.® 
When Odysseus says ‘I forgot’ (or, ‘I was forgetting ’, 
or even ‘I tried to forget ’) he is simply telling a lie. Of 
course he didn’t forget. Would the man who was so astute 
in danger, and even so uncannily provident of future uses 
as to take with him a great goatskin of Maron’s potent wine 
when setting out to visit the Cyclops (IX, 196, 212), forget 
the imperative advice given to him by Circe for coping 
with another hazard of death? He did not forget; but 
instead he did two things characteristic of the boastful, 


4E.g., Pope, Buckley, Cotterill, Cowper, Worsley, Murray, Rouse, 
Andrew. 

5 IT have listed 23 phrases in Book IX which owe the full force of their 
outrageous boastfulness to the fact that O. is speaking of himself, 
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swashbuckling Odysseus of this personal narrative—(i) he 
wilfully took an unnecessary and foolhardy risk in the 
teeth of prudent advice, and (ii) he told his audience an 
untruth. By saying ‘I forgot’ he was enhancing his 
reputation for disregard of danger, and the situation is 
of the same order of humour as that in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes when Dionysus and Xanthias are beaten in 
turns yet pretend to feel nothing. In fact, ‘I forgot’ and 
‘I felt nothing’, when both statements are palpably 
untrue, are a kind of extreme meiosis in the ‘ Grammar of 
Comic Situation ’. 

There are other examples of this ‘ figure’ in Odysseus’ 
story. In IX, 295 he says aunxavly & éxe Bundy, strange, 
and untrue, phrase for 6 woAvuihyavo¢e to use; but the pur- 
pose is merely to enhance the glory of the vA which he 
ultimately devises. The writer knew an old gardener who, 
on the same principle, parried every order with ‘Sir, it 
can’t be did’, to which he added, after a pause, ‘ but I'll 
do it’. Again in X, 192-3 Odysseus says to his men 


GAAG Hpalwueba Gaaaov 
» vom a . Ls ’ > » t 
el Tus Er’ Evrae pytis* ey 8’ ovK olopar elvar. 


But the Phaeacians, listening to the tale, knew that there 
must have been a piitt¢ adutéuwv in the end, otherwise they 
would have had no guest. This sort of insincerity is par- 
ticularly typical of Odysseus in his most boastful mood. 

There is another discrepancy in this Book between 
Circe’s advice and Odysseus’ subsequent conduct which 
also shows the egregious egoism in O’s. characterisation. 
Circe instructs O. how to seal his comrades’ ears with wax 
to deaden the sound of the Sirens’ song; as for himself, 
her words are merely permissive (49-50) 


drap abros dxovenev at x’ €0éA\noGa, 
dnoavTwy oe. 


But when O. reports Circe’s advice to his crew, what was 
. . . , , 
permissive becomes the direct command olov i’ jqwyev 
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dm’ axovéuev (v. 160). Circe ordered nothing of the sort; 
but one deduces that O. felt that it would be bad not merely 
for his reputation but even for discipline, if his men should 
hear any suggestion that he, their unique leader, should 
not be privileged to be treated in some different and dis- 
tinctive way. Like the Prince of Arragon, he ‘ will not 
jump with common spirits’. 

A study of the three brief accounts of the Sirens 
(Circe’s forecast, vv. 39 —53; O.’s report of this to his men, 
vv. 158-164; the actual encounter, vv. 166-200) brings out 
some other tendentious differences, especially in the way 
of omissions. In his report to his men he says nothing 
about the wax which Circe advised; in the absence of an 
acknowledgment they would naturally attribute the credit 
for this unxav‘ to O.’s ingenuity. And he tactfully softens 
the isolation of his leadership, even when he is going to 
communicate his knowledge to them all, by a vague anterior 
association with another unknown (0 xpy fva isuévae odd? 
ob’ olove, v. 154), and the whole sentiment, whether 
‘democratic’ or ‘ oligarchic ’, is, in O.’s mouth, insincere. 
And though he makes display before the Phaeacians of 
telling all (ra &kacra mipavoxoy, v. 165), just when he 
has not told all, he can also, when it comes to his reported 
‘account’ of Scylla, show his cleverness in withholding, 
as he confesses, all the terrifying details for disciplinary 
reasons—SKiAAnv 8 ov«ér EuvOeduny, v. 223. Here ovxére 
means ‘no more than that’, the ‘that’ being simply the 
single word exoréAov (v. 220) or, even less specifically, 
oxotéAwy (viz., Scylla and Charybdis), if we accept the 
better attested reading.’ 

In general, the artistry shown throughout Book XII 
in the variety imposed on the stories in repetition is of a 


6 This has been done in a larger way for O.’s false accounts of himself 
in Books XIII-XIX by C. R. Trahman in ‘ Odysseus’ Lies’, The Phenix, 
VI, 2, pp. 31-43. 

7 This view, as increasing the vagueness of reference, is rather an 
argument for reading sxoxéAwy. Merry’s notes on vv. 220 and 223 are 
most misleading, as he has oxowéAov in his text, but is obviously com- 
menting on a text which has cxoréAwy (e.g., Merry and Riddell). 
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very high order. Circe, in a single speech of warning 
(vv. 37-141, with only one interruption of five lines), 
describes the Sirens, the Planctae, Scylla, Charybdis and 
the oxen of the Sun. O.’s way of reporting these dangers 
to his men and the narratives of the actual experiences 
differ widely in timing and in extent. 1. The Sirens : retold 
partially by O. (7 lines), just before the encounter. 2. The 
Planctae: not told by O. at all, except as something vague 
to avoid and in one line (rodrov xatvov Kai Kxiparog, v. 
219, echoed by «eioe equated with és xaxdéy in v. 221), 
and not experienced at all. But the poet has been given 
the opportunity to embellish his poem with a horrific 
description of an adventure which does not occur to 
Odysseus—obviously a borrowing from another saga. 
3. Scylla: O.’s description reduced, as we have seen, to 
one word, before the encounter. 4. Charybdis: not (unless 
we read oxowé\wyv) referred to at all before his men, but 
she is seen by them (vv. 243-4). The narration of the full 
experience, however, does not come until much later, when 
O., the sole survivor of the tempest, grapples with her 
alone (vv. 427-444). 5. The oxen of the Sun: told by O. 
three times, on the first occasion only when his men are 
nearing Thrinacia and the lowing of the cattle reminds 
O. of the warning given to him both by Circe and Teiresias. 
The recollection of the warning is expressed in a way (kai 
pot Frog Eumwece Ouuw «tA, vv. 266-9) which re-inforces the 
interpretation put forward in my earlier note on vv. 208- 
212, and cf. vv. 37-8 again. The importance of the episode 
of the fatal oxen is emphasised by O.’s threefold recital 
of this danger—vv. 271-6, on hearing the oxen across the 
water; vv. 298-302, when he binds his men with an oath; 
vv. 320-3, when he warns them again—an importance 
shown otherwise by the fact that this was the only hazard 
specified by Teiresias in Book XI and alone named in the 
Exordium to the Odyssey (I. 6-9).8 

8 And alone mentioned to Penelope by the unrecognised Odysseus in 


his story in Book XIX (vv. 275-6)—in contrast with the précis of all his 
adventures in Book XXIII (wv. 810 ff). 
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It is in keeping with this studied variation that, in a 
minor detail, AavBavdunv, as a lie, variegates the narrative 
of the encounter with Scylla. It is a braggart’s lie, which, 
while catching the attention of an audience, hardly carries 
conviction; so might a modern story-teller say, ‘Do you 
imagine for one moment that I remembered Circe’s cramping 
and unpalatable (aAeyevic) instruction? Not I!’ That 
Aav@avéuny here startles and has its effect is shown by the 
reaction of another poet, Alexander Pope. He translates 
it ‘ forgetful of the voice divine’, but appends one of his 
rather infrequent footnotes: ‘this seemingly small cir- 
cumstance is not without a good effect; it shows that 
Ulysses, even by the injunctions of a goddess, cannot 
lay aside the herc.’ ‘Cannot lay aside the hero ’—the 
language and the explanation are of the 18th century; 
the 2oth century would rather say ‘ cannot help being a 
liar’. 


Ill. 


os ao ‘ S. > , ” a , 
abrap éyw 51a vnds époitwr, dp’ aro Tolxous 
Adoe KAVSwv Tpomios* THy 5é Pry Pepe Kdua. 
> , ee a » ‘ , > ‘ >_* > e 
éx O€ of iorov dpage wori tpomv* aitip éx’ aitw 
2 , ‘ e a , 
éxitovos BéBAnro, Boos pivoio rerevyxws. 

vv. 420-3. 


The editors leave the provenience of riv in v. 421 
undiscussed, but sometimes show their way of taking it 
by a translation, of their own or quoted; e.g., Merry and 
Riddell translate ‘the surf carried her along dismantled ’ 
(and ‘her’ must = ‘ ship’), while Stanford cites Mackail 
‘wrenched from the keel that naked on the wave ...’® 
The transkators seem to be about evenly divided between 
‘ship’ and ‘keel’. Which is correct? 

The answer is bound up with the interpretation of the 


® Mackail’s next line, however, also quoted, cannot be right—‘ with 
the mast broken from it, floated on’. Grammatically, ‘it’ must refer to 
‘keel’ (‘ship ’ is too far away), but ‘it’ also seems to be translating the 
oi of the original. of cannot = ‘keel’ in the same sentence as tpdémv. 
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rest of the passage, in especial of v. 422. By far the most 
lucid and logical view of this line is given at some length 
by T. L. Agar, Homerica, pp. 219-222. He shows that 
tx O€ vf isrdv apake mori rpdmwv cannot mean ‘ broke 
off the mast at the keel ’—a translation still commonly 
found, although it would require the dative case —but 
rather ‘the wave knocked the mast [already fallen, v. 
410] off the ship (+t), or what remained of the ship, to 
lie alongside the keel’. This gives a clear picture of what 
happened and explains how a makeshift raft was almost 
automatically formed by chance. It only required to be 
bound together (v. 424) with the backstay which also 
lay conveniently to hand. 

But Agar says nothing about riv. His view, however, 
requires it to be taken as referring to tpdmng¢, the preceding 
word, as is natural. The stages of the ship’s disintegration 
are thus clearly described. The sides of the ship part 
from the keel; the keel then floats away free (Any); the 
wave next sweeps the supine mast from the rest of the 
wreckage of the ship to lie alongside the keel; these, the 
keel and the mast, are the only two really long and 
straight 14 pieces of wood in the wreckage which make the 
raft possible—they are the mepiuijxea Sovpa of v. 443. Of 
the two, the rpéme¢ was probably, because of its function, 
the stouter and, in so far, the more significant. That is 
why in earlier Books O. is described by Calypso as wept 
tpdmw¢g PBeBawra (V. 130) and by himself as tpémwv ayxag 
éAwy (VII. 252),!2 where rpdmig must = rpdme + iarde, 
cf. the frequent tro: = immo + appa, 


10 Merry has it in a slightly improved form, ‘ broke off the mast down 
to the keel’. 

11 The éxnyxerides (cf. V. 253) would have to be either long and 
therefore bowed or straight and therefore short, cf. Torr’s Ancient 
Ships, p. 39 (¢x. = horizontal timbers of the sides.) 

12 But in his discreet story to Penelope in Book XIX O., suppressing 
all reference to Calypso or Ortygia, blends the two shipwrecks, and it is 
Phaeacia at which he arrives én) tpdmios veds (v. 278). Actually it was 
on one of the Sovpata uaxpd of his broken up raft that he came near to 
Phaeacia, to be aided later by Ino’s magic shawl (V. 371). In the ‘ Little 
Odyssey ’ in Book XXIII O. gives Calypso a mention, but not his method 
of arriving at Ortygia. Truly O. cannot tell the same story twice. 
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While Agar renders great service in making the picture 
of the sequence of events clear and natural, there is no 
need to follow him in his emendations. In especial, rerevxws 
(v. 423), hitherto suspect for its unparalleled passive sense, 
has lately received a measure of confirmation from a most 
unexpected source, in Michael Ventris’ decipherment of 
the so-called Minoan Linear Script B.1* A form te-tu-ko-wo-a 
( = rervxFéa), comparable with a-ra-ru-wo-a ( = apapFéu) 
which as qualifying pa-ka-na (= gaoyavu) seems to 
establish this neuter plural of a reduplicated perfect 
participle with active stem used in an intransitive or passive 
sense, is found describing certain ‘commodities stored 
in chests’ (= Evans’ ‘ Banners’), in addition to the 
commoner medio-passive participles, some showing perfect 
reduplication, ending in me-no | me-na. 


13M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, ‘ Evidence for Greek Dialect in the 
Mycenaean Archives’ in J. H.S., LX XIII (1953). In spite of many ‘ dark 
patches’ the correspondences with an early form of ‘ Achaean’ Greek 
are so numerous and consistent as to seem quite beyond coincidence. 

14 In the second line of Tablet 871 (Knossus) in Evans’ Scripta Minoa, 
vol. II (1952). The second sign seems to have suffered more than mere 
‘normalisation’ in the drawing, having been miswritten as the sign for 
jo. The photograph in Plate LXVII, however, shows the correct ‘ sacral 
ivy-leaf’ sign read by Ventris as tw (with a true terminal jo in the line 
above). 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 








A FURTHER NOTE ON ODYSSEY 12, 226-7. 


In this issue of Hermathena Professor Richardson suggests 
that AavBavduny in Od. 12, 227, should be translated as 
‘I forgot’ and understood as ‘a braggart’s lie’ on the 
part of Odysseus. To support this view he cites what he 
believes to be other lies of the same kind in Odysseus’s 
account of his adventures in Books 9-12. In what follows 
I shall attempt to show that all of these alleged lies are 
capable of being interpreted in a manner more honourable 
to Odysseus and more in harmony with his conduct else- 
where in the Homeric poems. 

Three of the alleged lies are cases of suppositio falsi, 
one of supressio veri. I shall first examine each of these, 
leaving the crucial AavOavéuny to the end. First: the 
phrase in 12, 160, «lov iu’ jvwye(v) om axovéuer, 
becomes literally true if we take jvwya as ‘ prompted’ 
(see LSJ). It seems perverse to insist on a meaning untrue 
to the facts (unless one assumes that Odysseus always 
told a lie if he could, a theory we shall return to later). 
Second: Odysseus’s remark in 9, 295, aunxavin Sexe Bundy, 
may also be taken as simple fact. Such, it is implied, was 
the Cyclops’s savagery that even the Man of Many Devices 
was temporarily nonplussed. Homer is not so poor an artist 
as to assume that the uncharacteristic never happens. 
Third: the phrase in 10, 192-3, in which Odysseus says 
that in his second speech on Circe’s island he admitted 
he could think of no way of dealing with their plight, is 
subtler. Since this comes in a speech it could be a 
rhetorical device to win the sympathy of his companions 
as perhaps in Od. 21, 193-4. It could, also—but I think 
it is the remotest possibility—be a self-flattering use of 
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meiosis as Richardson suggests. But, if one considers the 
preceding circumstances, it is most likely a truthful state- 
ment of Odyssens’s actual mood at the time: he had not 
yet entirely recovered from the shock of the Aeolus episode. 
Fourth: Richardson argues that the omission of any 
reference to the wax in Odysseus’s account of Circe’s 
speech 12, 155 ff. was a deliberate device to enhance his 
reputation for ingenuity; and comments on the insincerity 
of Odysseus’s prefatory remark on the need for all to 
know what Circe had said. Two considerations make this 
interpretation questionable. First, as is well known, and 
as Richardson further illustrates in his note, variations and 
omissions in repeating an incident or reporting an already 
recorded speech are a common feature of Homer’s style, 
and of all lengthy oral compositions. Odysseus’s omission 
here may be due to nothing more than this. The audience 
of the poem (as distinct from the audience of Odysseus’s 
speech in the actual approach to the Sirens) had heard 
about the wax a few moments before. The poet may simply 
have omitted it to avoid boredom, leaving it to the phrase 
ra aorta Aéywv in v. 165 to imply that the speech also, 
in its full form, mentioned the wax. Why, then, the 
prefatory remark ‘ For not merely one or two alone must 
known Circe’s predictions ’? Because, I suggest, Odysseus’s 
reluctance in the Aeolus incident to share information with 
his companions had brought on a heart-breaking disaster 
and had reduced him at the time to an almost suicidal 
despair (Od. 10, 50-2). So now he takes care to tell his 
companions all the main facts at the outset of their first 
new departure after that disaster, and also care to 
emphasize that he is doing so. The phrase is, in fact, an 
oblique apology for his culpable reticence about the Bag 
of the Winds. It is true that shortly afterwards he did 
deliberately (v. 223) postpone reference to Scylla—but 
for a practical and judicious reason. What leader in war 
or adventure dare tell his followers all his plans, hopes, 
and fears, on every occasion? One can hardly call it 
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‘insincere’, or ‘ oligarchic’ to withold dangerous infor- 
mation for a while. Even George Washington must have 
done it at times. 

The basis of Richardson’s argument on these four 
passages seems to be that Odysseus is always eager to 
prevaricate and (in the personal narrative) to boast. This, 
as I shall argue at greater length in a book due to.appear 
in the autumn, is not the way of Homer’s favourite hero 
—though he is occasionally called ‘ insatiate of wile’ (but 
not by Homer himself). In fact he very rarely tells a lie 
except to avoid a greater evil or merely to embellish a 
tale.1 He never, apart from these disputed passages, tells 
a lie purely for self-glorification. In other words he is not 
maverixomog Or tavoupyo¢g, but moAduntig and woAupuhyavoc, 
We must expect him to be truthful and candid at least 
sometimes, and also to be sometimes at a loss, amijxavoc, 
The same principle holds for all Homer’s major characters: 
they are not rigidly conditioned types, such as one meets 
in melodrama or folklore, but human figures capable of 
surprising inconsistencies. That, perhaps, is why the 
poet avoids compounds of mavy- and ae- in describing 
ethical qualities. 

Now for the crucial word Aav@avéuny in 12, 227. If we 
follow Richardson in taking this as a boastful lie, how does 
it fit into the general context? Undeniably there is a 
marked element of braggadocio in Odysseus’s personal 
narrative—but this (in so far as it is not a relic of the 
folk-tales) is employed to impress the Phaeacians in what 
amounts to a prolonged after-dinner speech (which makes 
it quite different from the alleged efforts to impress his 
hard-bitten companions). But does Odysseus wish to 
present himself as a reckless d’Artagnan heedless of Circe’s 
warnings? Surely not. From beginning to end he presents 
himself as a hero who excels in combining courage with 
prudence and resourcefulness. For the few occasions when 

1Cf. ‘The lies of Odysseus’, Hermathena, Ixxv (1950), 35-48, and 


C. R. Trahman, ‘ Odysseus’ lies’, The Phenix, vi (1952), 31-43, as cited 
by Richardson. 
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his prudence was overcome by other motives, curiosity 
in the Cyclops incident, secretiveness in the Aeolus affair, 
he apologizes (9, 224 ff.; 10, 49 ff.). In the light of this it 
may well be that AavGavduny is half-apologetic and half- 
boastful : ‘ Yes,’ Odysseus implies, ‘I neglected Circe’s 
warning—imprudent, perhaps, but my motive was, hoping 
against hope, to save six of my companions’. The 
Phaeacians would appreciate such a typically heroic 
motive for imprudence. Odysseus’s loyalty to his com- 
panions is often emphasized elsewhere. I take it, then, 
that this is what the note to 12, 227, in Pope’s edition 
meant : ‘ Ulysses, even by the injunctions of a goddess, 
cannot lay aside the hero’. Nothing is to be gained 
ethically or aesthetically, in my opinion, by substituting 
an interpretation which would make Odysseus not merely 
a liar, but a hypocrite. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


A version of The Memory of the Dead by John Kells Ingram 
(‘Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight?’) with some abridgements. 


Illud Hibernorum pro libertate duellum 
quis memorare timet, perfundit et ore ruborem? 
Quis, cum degeneres fatum miserabile rident 
nostrorum, caput inclinat, refugitque pudore? 
Adsidet is servo aut hominum est nequissimus unus 
qui patriam civisque suos sic despicit ipse, 
sed bene qui sentit, vos ut sentitis, amici, 
nobiscum conviva viros celebrabit honestos. 


Quos colimus pauci fuerunt tenuisque caterva, 
eximia virtute tamen patriaeque fideles: 
interiere omnes, sed adhuc sua praemia laudi 
restant, vosque hodie veterum meministis ovantes. 


Nempe alii procul hinc profugi trans aequora ponti 
occubuere : iacent ignotis corpora bustis, 
vis animae fidos etiam pervadit Hibernos. 
Partem aliam tumulo condit sua terra paterna, 
et fovet ipsa sinu genetrix iam morte peremptos; 
quorum utinam nobis oriatur ab ossibus olim 
postera progenies, similis virtute priorum! 


Tristia erant genti male faustaque tempora nostrae, 
strenua cum populo vindex egressa caterva 
addidit ardorem cui nil obstare valebit; 


Iustitiam sed enim devicit iniqua potestas, 
unde obiere; quibus iuvenes auctoribus usi 
nos alacres libertatem quaeramus et ipsi. 
at quodcumque cadet vobis noxaeve bonive, 
(quin etsi mala quanta illis Fortuna reservet) 
vos, ut praeteriti, fortes maneatis Hiberni. 


W. H. Porter. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


MIGUEL DE GUEVARA. 
1585 ? — 1646. 
I. 


No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte 
el cielo que me tienes prometido ; 

no me mueve el infierno tan temido 
para dejar por eso de ofenderte. 


Tu me mueves, Sefior; mueveme el verte 
clavado en una cruz y escarnecido ; 
mueveme el ver tu cuerpo tan herido ; 
muevenme tus afrentes y tu muerte. 


Mueveme, en fin, tu amor, en tal manera 
que aunque no hubiera cielo, yo te amara, 
y aunque no hubiera infierno, te temiera. 


No tienes que me dar porque te quiera ; 
porque aunque cuanto espero no esperara, 
lo mismo que te quiero te quisiera. 


2. 


Pideme de mi mismo el tiempo cuenta ; 
si a darla voy, la cuenta pide tiempo: 
que quien gastdé sin cuenta tanto tiempo, 
écomo dara, sin tiempo, tanta cuenta? 


Tomar no quiere el tiempo tiempo en cuenta, 
porque la cuenta no se hizo en tiempo ; 

que el tiempo recibiera en cuenta tiempo 

si en la cuenta del tiempo hubiera cuenta. 


2Qué cuenta ha de bastar a tanto tiempo? 
éQué tiempo ha de bastar a tanta cuenta? 
Que quien sin cuenta vive, esta sin tiempo. 


Estoy sin tener tiempo y sin dar cuenta, 
sabiendo que he de dar cuenta del tiempo 
y ha de llegar el tiempo de la cuenta. 
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I am not moved to love thee, Lord God, 
by the heaven thou hast promised me ; 

I am not moved by the sore dreaded hell 
to forbear me from offending thee. 


I am moved by thee, Lord; I am moved 
seeing thee nailed upon a cross and mocked ; 
I am moved seeing thy body all over wounds ; 
I am moved by thy contumely and death. 


I am moved, last, by thy love, in such a wise 
that though there were no heaven I still should love thee 
and still should dread thee though there were no hell. 


I need no gift of thee to make me love thee ; 
for though as now I hope I nothing hoped 


as now I love thee I should love thee still. 


2. 
Time demands I give of me account ; 
the account demands, if I would give it, time: 
for he, without account, who lost such time, 
how shall he, without time, give such account ? 


Time cares not to take time into account, 

for that the account was not made up in time; 
for time would only take account of time 

if in the account of time time found account. 
What account shall ever reach unto such time? 
What time reach ever unto such account? 
What life without account but without time? 

I live, I have no time, give no account, 
knowing that I must give account of time 

and that the time must come to give account. 


SAMUEL BECKETT. 





REVIEWS. 


Religion and the modern mind. By W. T. Stace. London: 
MacMillan & Co. 1953. Pp. 297. 21s. 


PROFESSOR STACE has given us a most interesting account of 
the secular outlook of the modern mind. He traces the rise of 
modern science from the 16th to the 18th centuries, and he shows 
very clearly how, aided and abetted by Hobbes and Hume, it 
superseded the Greek and mediaeval view of the world. The 
Greeks connected natural law with justice, as may be seen in 
their belief in divine nemesis, which humbles the overmighty, 
and in the common idea of the philosophers that justice is 
observed in all change; Anaxagoras taught that the ordered 
world is the work of Universal Reason, and the Greeks did not 
doubt that Reason and Justice are present in the world. 
Socrates held that this involves a world purpose, and this is 
endorsed by both Plato and Aristotle. Plato, for example, held 
that everything manifests the Idea of the Good, and that the 
Deity constructed the world after the model of the Ideal world, 
so that it is as good as it can possibly be. The mediaeval 
world-picture accepted this Weltanschauung and the Greek 
cosmology as worked out by Ptolemaic astronomy; the heavens 
then declared the glory of God: revelation and reason were 
distinct, but, like mercy and truth, they kissed one another. 
Professor Stace (Chapters 4-6) clearly sketches the 
development of celestial mechanics from Copernicus to Newton 
and Laplace, and he indicates its consequences for morality and 
religion; he barely touches on present-day physics, for he holds 
that it does not materially alter the situation. The scientific 
revolution gave rise to religious scepticism and indifference by 
making God appear remote from the world and substituting 
natural laws for divine activity. Morals suffered with religion. 
Belief in a world-purpose has waned with the growth of modern 
science; men no longer believe that moral goodness is the end 
towards which creation moves, or that truth and right will 
prevail; the world of science is purposeless and void of meaning, 
as Bertrand Russell said in 1903. Hobbes taught that there 
is no purpose, except the purposes of particular men, and that 
moral predicates depend entirely on them; moral objectivism 
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has given way to subjectivism, which places moral values on 
the same level as economic; this view was taught by Hume and 
is widely held today by Pragmatists, Logical Positivists and 
others; the fashionable belief is that moral distinctions only 
express approval or disapproval and have no logical basis; the 
proposition murder is wrong is meaningless, for it only refers 
to the emotion of the speaker who contemplates the action. 
Naturally enough, moral subjectivism leads to individual and 
group relativism, which regards moral ideas as peculiar opinions 
held by certain individuals and groups; we are told that such 
relativism is held today by all except idealists (p. 113). 

Professor Stace (Chapter 9) deals briefly with the protests 
made by idealists and romanticists in the 18th and 19th 
centuries against the naturalism of scientific philosophy. Thus 
Berkeley’s immaterialism may be taken as expressing the 
religious view of the world as based on spiritual rather than 
blind material forces. But he did not stem the tide of 
materialism, and the German idealists, from Kant to Hegel, 
and the Romanticists, from Wordsworth to Tennyson, also 
failed in their counter-attack. Professor Stace says (p. 213) 
that he does not condemn this counter-attack as false or 
unjustified, but he tells us that it was defeated by scientific 
naturalism, and he sees no sign of the modern mind abandoning 
its allegiance to the reign of science; he thinks that the present 
breakdown in international morals is at least partly due to 
moral relativism, and that the prevailing despair and spiritual 
darkness are due to the naturalist doctrine of the futility of 
human life. 

In the last two chapters our author leaves historical treatment 
and professes to come to grips with truth and value. We might 
expect a counter-attack on naturalism, such as Socrates launched 
on the Sophists and the modern idealists on empiricism and 
materialism; his books on the history of Greek philosophy and 
on Hegel show us that he is well equipped to uphold the idealist 
cause. But those who have read his recent book on Time and 
Eternity will realise that he both affirms and rejects contemporary 
naturalism from different standpoints. 

On the one hand, he tries to find a secular basis for moral 
values, reached within the framework of naturalism (chapter 11), 
so that, while still subjective and depending on human purposes, 
they will not be relative to or depend on the opinions and 
feelings of individuals or groups; he tells us that rules of 
conduct prescribe certain actions as means to human self- 
preservation, physical health and happiness or well-being; rules 
for obtaining happiness, prescribing honesty, love and gratitude 
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are moral rules. In fact, we are told that if we want to be 
happy, (as of course we do), we really ought to be virtuous. We 
have here an empirical theory of ethics, which, as Kant tells us 
(Met. of Morals, 41), explains away moral obligation and 
reduces the commands of morality to counsels of prudence. If 
we do base virtue on happiness, we may always be told that 
the virtuous life is one of drudgery and misery and fit only 
for the masses, while others will find their happiness in their 
own way; it seems that if we ignore the intrinsic value of 
rational experience, we cannot refute the relativism of Protagoras 
and Hobbes. The idealist answer is that morality legislates not 
merely for men, but for all thinking beings, and that moral 
rightness means harmony of subjectivity with the objective 
values of Reason, 

On the other hand, Professor Stace bids us go back to 
Kant’s two-world view, which regards science as 100° true in 
the spatio-temporal world, and religion and the ideas of Reason 
as 100°% true in the eternal world, which lies beyond empirical 
reality. In support of this dualism, we are referred to the 
experience of the saint, common to all races and religions; 
while he shares our everyday experience, he has also experience 
of eternal reality; this includes consciousness of Deity, 
blessedness, moral order and purpose, which are excluded from 
the modern world. No one should deny that mystical 
experience is a fact, and that while the mystic is rare, yet we 
all respond to this message, so that he cannot be dismissed as 
an eccentric. But, although the mystic’s vision is real, it is 
strictly ineffable; our author warns us that we should not regard 
the beliefs of the saints as literally true, for they speak in 
symbolic language, which hints at some deeper truth apprehended 
by intuition. Kant, too, by his distinction between phenomenon 
and noumenon tried to find a place for the objects of faith 
outside the realm of space and time, where science reigns 
supreme; Professor Stace, in effect, bids us go back to Kant; 
but it is hard to accept his message. Can philosophy{ base 
knowledge of genuine reality on the immediate intuitions and 
ineffable experience of the mystic? Kant’s successors insisted 
on determining the nature of the Absolute, which Kant regarded 
as unknowable. If we follow them (and also Aristotle), we may 
say that it is the Identity which shows itself at different levels 
both in nature and the self, and that it finds a home in the 
mind of man, and validates art, morality and religion, which 
are not merely human or subjective activities but objective 
expressions of Reason. 

F. La T. Goprrey. 
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The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. Volume V. 
Edited by T. E. Jessop. Thomas Nelson & Sons. London. 
1953. Pp. xi + 235. 30s. 


Tuts might be called the tar-water volume. It contains Siris, 
Berkeley’s letters to Thomas Prior and Stephen Hales, and 
various other writings, all concerned with tar-water, its 
production, virtues and nature. 

In the general preface to the volume Professor Jessop gives 
an admirably fair and sympathetic account of the tar-water cure. 
His introduction to Siris, written with his usual felicity of 
phrase, provides a well-informed account of the position in 
physics, chemistry and medicine when Berkeley wrote and shows 
that Siris contains no recanting of the philosophy he had stated 
over thirty years before in his Principles. 

Siris was a popular work. At least seven editions or issues 
appeared, six of them probably within the period March to 
September, 1744. The dating of these editions presents inviting 
problems, even though no point of philosophic importance is 
concerned. One problem relates to the first edition. Which is 
the earlier, a Dublin edition, called by Professor Jessop A, or 
a London edition, B? Professor Jessop inclines to A, but does 
not regard its priority as certain. The additional evidence 
produced by Dr. Luce since the present volume appeared makes 
it very likely that the order given by Professor Jessop is correct.’ 
There is indeed an interesting puzzle raised by this order, 
namely, why does the word ‘Siris’ which appeared in the title 
of A not appear in the titles of B, and B.? The puzzle can 
probably be solved, either by Dr. Luce’s suggestion,? or a 
variant of it. 

There are puzzles also about the remaining editions, named 
by Professor Jessop C, D, E (all of 1744) and the edition of 
1747 (call it X). Professor Jessop gives an order for these, but 
ic again too careful to claim finality for it. He thinks that E, 
though published before X, is the last edition revised by 
Berkeley himself and would like to have used it for his text, 
but as he is not certain, he follows the convention of printing 
the last edition issued in the author’s life-time, namely X, 
and showing the variants. It was a hard decision to make, but 
1 think that if he had chosen to print E no-one could have 


1See the published catalogue of the Berkeley Exhibition, 1953. The 
evidence is based partly on a discovery made by the Deputy Librarian 
of Trinity College, Mr. R. O. Dougan, that of the two slightly different 
issues B, and B, which comprise B, B, has a title-page which is a cancel. 

2loc. cit. The references are to the postscript to the catalogue. 
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reasonably objected, for the internal evidence is very strong 
indeed that it is the last text revised by Berkeley. In this 
connection Professor Jessop produces a weighty body of evidence 
to show that C and D were prior to E. Nevertheless he thinks 
it just possible that they were later. There is further evidence, 
I suggest, from other documents, that virtually excludes such a 
possibility and establishes beyond reasonable doubt the order 
given by Professor Jessop. These other documents are the first 
Letter to Thomas Prior, the London edition of which is noted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1744, the Directions for 
the making and using Tar-water, Dublin Journal, 8-12 May, 
1744 (let us call this P), and To T. P. Esq. from the author 
of Siris, Dublin Journal, 26-29 May, 1744 (let us call this Q).® 
Berkeley was very careful and explicit about the directions for 
making tar-water, modifying them with experience. The key- 
items in the directions are the aumber of minutes required for 
stirring and the directions for clarifying. If, with these key- 
items in mind, we compare P, Q, the First Letter and editions 
C, D, we can infer, imter alia, that C and D must both almost 
certainly have been prepared before Q, i.e. before the end of 
May, 1744: But, as Professor Jessop notes, edition E was 
announced in the Dublin Journal of 1 Sept. 1744. We have 
here further evidence, therefore, that the order C, D, E given 
by him is the right one. 

Another conclusion that may be drawn from a comparison 
of the writings we have just considered is that Q (the letter 
to T. P. Esq.) is prior in preparation, as well as in publication, 
te the First Letter. Professor Jessop speaks (p. 223) of Q as 
an abstract of the First Letter. But if Q was prepared before 
the First Letter it cannot be an abstract of it. Rather, I suggest, 
the matter is the other way round. The First Letter is an 
expansion of Q. Evidence to corroborate this conclusion comes 
from a further comparison of the two writings. For example, 
where Q has ‘My experiments have indeed been made within a 
narrow compass’, the First Letter reads ‘My experiments have 
been made in various cases, and on many persons’. Q has 
‘though it seems not without that opposition ....’ The First 


* Professor Jessop prints P and notes Q. There is also an item in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XIV, June 1744: Further directions 
for the making and using Tar-water, by Bishop Berkley. It seems from 
internal evidence, based on a comparison with P and Q, to have been 
certainly written by Berkeley, probably in the interval between the 
writing of P and Q. He may have sent it to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
towards the end of May, too late for inclusion in the May number 
which would have appeared on June 1. 
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Letter has ‘though not without that opposition.’ Q has the 
clause ‘by the attempts of our Whisky patriots’; the First 
Letter omits the clause. (Why? Because Berkeley was 
attacked in the Dublin Journal by a lover or vendor, of whisky 
shortly after the publication of Q; see the Dublin Journal, 
%-12 June, 1744.) It would seem then that Berkeley composed 
Q, say about the third week of May, and having published it, 
expanded it in the next week or two into the First Letter, which, 
he tells us, he had prepared some time before he sent it to Prior 
on the 19 June. 

Professor Jessop’s valuable explanatory notes to the texts, 
though models of brevity, are based on what must have been a 
vast amount of labour, for Berkeley, seldom, if ever, supplies 
exact references to the numerous and voluminous authors he 
quotes.* 


E. J. Furtone. 


Two LEcTuRES. 


Professor W. K. C. Guthrie in his inaugural lecture as 
Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy at Cambridge (Greek 
philosophy: the hub and the spokes; Cambridge University Press, 


1953; 29 pp.; 3s.). discusses the value both of the intensive 
study of the classical background to ancient philosophy and of 
a more extensive search into its later developments. He dwells 
especially on the possible enlightenment to be had from Arabic 
translations and, secondly, from an examination of modern 
scientific theories—‘ Is,’ for example, ‘ the ancient atom an 


* A few corrections are needed in the variants. The errors sometimes 
affect the evidence for the order of the texts. P. 32 n. (A, B) should 
be (4, B, C); p. 67 n. (A, B, C, D) should be (4, B, C); p. 70, 1. 12 
requires a foot-note ‘being rubbed on them (not im A, but in 
A corrigenda)’; p. 81 n. (A, B, C, D) should be (A, B, C, D, E); 
p. 83 n. should be ‘1. 37 that is, it is—(H) That it is (E corrigenda) 
That is, it is accounted’; p. 111 (A, B) should be (B); p. 119 n., the 
variants in the title of De motu should be noted; p. 124 n. (£) should 
be (E corrigenda); p. 133 n. (EZ) should be (E corrigenda); p. 137 n. 
(not in C) should be (not in A, C, but im A corrigenda); p. 145 n. 
should be—the best memories commonly—(A) commonly the _ best 
memories commonly [a slip, but which way?] (B, 0, E) commonly the 
best memories; p. 159 n. (not in C) should be (not in A, C, but in A 
corrigenda). A few other slips have been noted: p. 127, the footnote 5 
is Berkeley’s and should not be bracketed; p. 169, 1. 12, ‘by mixing 
with Tar-water’ should be ‘by mixing Tar with water’; p. 171, foot-note, 
‘1774? should be ‘1744’. 
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“essay in fancy”, with nothing but its name to link it with 
the modern, or is it that from which the modern atom is both 
historically and conceptually derived?’; and ‘ a topic demanding 
further investigation from the classical side is the origin of the 
notion of substance’ (videant Berkeleiani), to which he adds 
some illuminating remarks. The whole lecture succeeds 
admirably in suggesting the continued relevance of Greek ideas 
in the modern scientific age. 

Professor C. O. Brian’s title for his inaugural lecture as 
Professor of Latin at Liverpool is Jmagination and imitation 
(Liverpool University Press, 1953; 22 pp.; 2s.). In a lively 
discourse ranging over a wide field of literary criticism he strikes 
a reasonable balance between the creative and the imitative 
elements in literature. He criticizes the use of ‘ rhetorical’ as 
a term of depreciation and argues that rhetoric was a vital and 
beneficial element in all Greek and Roman literature—‘ a 
rhetorical literature does not consist of an empty play of words 
but only declines into such.’ There was life, he asserts, in the 
ancient concept of imitation: ‘in any respectable craft, there 
is a theoretical and a practical side’. He ends with a plea for 
more reason and with it a higher valuation of the Roman writers 
and critics in the literary field—‘we shall have some need to 
rewrite our histories of literature if justice is to be done to 
rhetorical and imitative Latin’. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


The names of Jesus. By VINCENT TayLor. Macmillan, London. 
1953. Pp. 179. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis book forms the first series of the Speaker’s Lectures, Oxford 
1951-2 and lays the groundwork for two further series on Jesus 
of Nazareth: His Life and Ministry and The Person of Christ 
in New Testament Teaching, respectively. The subject of the 
present volume has not hitherto received detailed treatment. 
The authoy believes that the various names and titles given to 
Jesus throw light on primitive Christian tradition and enable us 
to trace the history of Christological thinking. 

It will come as a surprise to most readers to find ourselves 
presented with no less than fifty-five designations of Jesus. 
Dr. Taylor distinguishes three periods to which they belong. 
First, the historic ministry. Then the years from 30 to 65 B.c., 
coinciding with the first generation of the Christian Mission. 
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Lastly, the period 65 to 100 B.c. In the first he reckons 19, of 
which 8 survived, the rest such as Rabbi, the Master or Teacher, 
dropping out of use, like the Son of Man. To the second belong 
especially the Lord (alone, or with Jesus Christ), besides some 
12 descriptions such as the mage of God or the Head of the 
Body, as well as the 8 from period one. 

The third period thus ‘ entered into a great legacy, but widely 
expanded its inheritance ’,adding such terms of high Christological 
import as the Word, the Light of the World, the Alpha and the 
Omega, the Amen, the Way, the High Priest, the Mediator, the 
Saviour, the Radiance. Dr. Taylor devotes his Part I to the 
Principal Names and Titles, such as Jesus, Christ and Son of 
God, and Son of Man, while in his longer Part II he studies 
separately the Messianic, Communal, Soteriological and 
Christological titles. He ends with a brief chapter in which 
origins and parallels are discussed, and theories such as the 
influence, real or alleged, of Roman Imperialism, Greek mysticism 
and Oriental mythology are assessed. To the end of each Part 
he adds a summary where his gifts of terse and illuminating 
judgments are seen at their best. 

Under Dr. Taylor’s guidance the student will find that in 
the adoption of these names and titles the part played by 
devotional and liturgical use in the primitive church is no less 
important than the doctrinal impulse which led its writers to 
give expression in these words to the experience which made 
them seek to convey what Christ meant to them. 

We may quote a; an example of Dr. Taylor’s felicitous style 
his final comment on the title the Amen: ‘ This name has not 
entered into the Christian vocabulary as other titles have done 
but it aptly summarises the belief of countless believers. It 
is of unspeakable comfort in seasons of doubt, and of added 
strength in times of hope, to know that Christ is the Amen to 
all the assurances of God’. 

This short treatise, packed with matter and interest, may 
be warmly commended alike to scholar and preacher. 


R. M. Gwynn. 


Studies in honour of Gilbert Norwood. University of Toronto 
Press and Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xvii + 278. 
5 dollars. 


Tuts volume of essays, impressive in quality and variety, is 
dedicated to Professor Gilbert Norwood on the occasion of his 
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retirement from the Directorship of Classical Studies in University 
College, Toronto. Professor Norwood, a native of Sheffield, 
England, had a distinguished classical career at Cambridge 
where he became a Fellow of St. John’s College. Later he held 
the chair of Greek in University College, Cardiff, and in 
1926 he went to University College, Toronto, where for a 
quarter of a century he devoted himself to the furtherance of 
classical studies in Canada. The list of his published writings, 
extending over seven pages, testifies to his energy and versatility, 
his major works including books on Greek Tragedy, Greek 
Comedy, Pindar, Plautus and Terence. It is fitting, therefore, 
that his work should be honoured by a collection of essays on 
subjects ranging from Homer to Tacitus by authors from 
Universities in all parts of the Old and New Worlds. 

The scope of the contributions varies greatly. Some offer 

detailed discussion of disputed passages, as, for example, a 
learned and ingenious article by R. J. Getty on the astrological 
implications of Liber et Alma Ceres in Virgil, Georgics 1, 7. 
Others tackle a wider theme such as The Gods of Homer 
(G. M. A. Grube) or Why was Socrates tried? (E. A. Havelock), 
to mention two of the more important studies. 
A novel line of research is exemplified in J. M. Edmond’s The 
Cairensis of Menander by Infra-Red. By taking infra-red 
photographs of the manuscript Mr. Edmonds has revealed stage- 
directions, scholia, and an inter-linear paraphrase which had 
become invisible to the naked eye through the fading of the red 
ink in which they were written. Mr. Edmonds gives extensive 
samples of his discoveries, most notable being the paraphrase 
from which a number of Jacunae including the lost ending of 
the Epitrepontes can be restored. 

Trinity College is represented by a contribution from 
Professor W. B. Stanford on Pelias and his Pallid Wits, a study 
of a difficult phrase in Pindar’s 4th Pythian Ode. A Pindaric 
study is particularly appropriate in a festschrift for Professor 
Norwood who made such a notable contribution to Pindaric 
scholarship in his Sather Classical Lectures of 1944. Mention 
may also he made of a penetrating study of the Persae of 
Aeschylus by Professor L. J. D. Richardson in which dramatic 
criticism and detailed exegesis are artistically blended. 

Enough has been said to show that this handsomely produced 
volume is a fitting tribute to a distinguished scholar. It may 
not be unapt to apply to it Pindar’s description of success and 
honour, and call it a ‘ crown of excellence ’. 


j.V.L. 
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Studies in the language of Homer. By G. P. SHipp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 155. 18s. 


In this the twelfth volume of the Cambridge Classical Studies 
the Cambridge University Press continues its laudable policy of 
publishing work which, through technical difficulties, might not 
be able to appear in book form elsewhere. The author’s aim 
is to examine some aspects of linguistic development in the 
Iliad. He begins with a survey of the Homeric uses of -¢ and 
decides that it was originally an instrumental singular termination, 
other forms having been developed by analogy for metrical 
reasons. Next he examines the language of similes in the /liad 
and finds that they show ‘linguistic lateness’, a feature shared 
at times with ‘digressions’. The final studies are devoted to 
examples of contraction and apocopated forms of prepositions. 
On the latter topic Mr. Shipp notes that after his book had 
gone to press he found his main conclusions anticipated by 
Professor L. J. D. Richardson in Hermathena Ixxvii. The 
various investigations avoid no difficulty and shirk no complexity 
of detail. Many of the incidental remarks (e.g. on dy«vAoxeiAns 
on possible traces of religious or oracular language in the J/liad, 
and on Homer’s treatment of lions) throw new light on old 
perplexities. 

The author makes a very significant remark on p. 51 with 
reference to Schulze’s derivation of dpifyjAos from *dyndAos: 
‘There is a choice of two general attitudes involved in such 
questions, the matter being one of principle, about which 
argument is of little use. Either one feels that the form is 
ancient and explains it accordingly by means of reconstructed 
forms, or one takes it to be recent and looks for motive and 
justification for the divergence from the norm of language.’ It 
is implied earlier that the earlier view is old-fashioned—‘a 
tendency common in Schulze and his generation.’ At the risk of 
coming under this condemnation the reviewer ‘feels’ that about 
nine-tenths of Shipp’s examples of linguistic lateness are 
questionable and that he has not conclusively established any 
clear ‘norm of language’ for Homer. In many cases he seems 
te follow the method of circular argument mentioned in the 
review of Professor Wade-Gery’s book in this issue, first assuming 
a form to be late and then using the assumption to prove that 
certain passages are late. Besides, not enough allowance has 
been made for the natural vagaries of poetic diction and the 
complexities of dialectal usage (many words, for example, 
thought formerly to be American neologisms have now been 
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identified as old English terms). One important factor in the 
shaping of poetic diction has been neglected in this study— 
euphony, which, as everyone who has tried to write poetry 
knows, is often as exacting as metre. 

Shipp has provided a useful and orderly store of information 
for students of Homer. But it would be well if some 
contemporary Schulze, or Shewan, or Scott, would fully 
re-examine in the light of modern knowledge the nature of 
the widely accepted ‘evidence’ for linguistic lateness in Homer. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


Unity and Language. A Study in the Philosophy of Johann 
Georg Hamann. By James C. O’FLAHERTY. University 
of North Carolina. 


HaMANN was a fellow-townsman and friend of Kant. His 
writings were voluminous but unsystematic; on account of their 
forceful and oracular character he was called the ‘ Magus of the 
North ’, and he attracted the interest of Herder, Goethe, Jacobi 
and Hegel. Professor O’Flaherty’s book is an attempt ‘to 


discover the main outlines of Hamann’s thought and to determine 
its permanently valid insights’. Hamann was a keen opponent 
of the materialism and analytic intellectualism of the eighteenth 
century and of the dualism of sense and thought which makes 
Kantian knowledge phenomenal; he insists that nothing isolated 
but only the whole is the truth, and his emphasis on unity was 
a positive influence on Herder, Goethe and the Storm and Stress 
movement. But Professor O’Flaherty points out (p. 57) that 
Hamann rejects pure thought and any attempt at a monistic 
philosophy. This may suggest the intuition and faith philosophy 
of Jacobi, but Hamann thinks that he has found an organon of 
real knowledge distinct from sense, thought or intuition and more 
ultimate than these. He gives us a linguistic philosophy. 
Through language, he says, all things are made (p. 19), and 
the power of the word to create is characteristic not only of the 
divine but of the human word, for God has revealed himself 
through it. We must learn to discard the abstract language of 
mathematics and physics and try to regain the language of 
nature which belonged to man in the childhood of the race (p. 13). 
Hamann regards natural words as related to one another as 
individual beings bound up with the whole of being; the elements 
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of language are ‘ linguistic symbols’ or ‘ sense units’, which 
express the unity in duality of sense and thought, subject and 
object, objects and their relations (p. 70). The poet is the true 
creative master of language, for he creates new sense units; 
language is the point at which divinity and humanity meet, for 
it is the Logos in space and time; God himself is the poet at 
the beginning of days (p. 28). Hamann criticises Kant for 
giving a critique of reason instead of a critique of language 
(p. 37). God, then, speaks through prophets and poets and not 
in the language of abstract philosophers; living language is the 
mother of reason and revelation (p. 9). 

Hamann protests against the attempt of Lessing and Kant 
to render reason autonomous by separating it from revelation 
and from ordinary speech; God for Lessing is the Summus 
Paedagogus who is gradually guiding man to be less dependent 
on revelation and more dependent on reason and its eternal 
truths; for Hamann historical truths are both temporal and 
eternal (p. 80). Hamann’s Metacritique attempts to investigate 
reason in the light of language (pp. 84 ff) and he urges that 
language is the only arbiter of reason, for reason and experience 
can only be expressed in language; hence the logical result of 
the autonomy of reason would be the absurdity of reason divested 
of language; Hamann, accordingly, rejects Kant’s apriori forms 
of sense and thought and also his productive imagination. 
Sensation and thought do spring, as Kant suggests, from a 
common root; this root, according to the Magus, is natural 
language which speaks through symbols and expresses the 
togetherness of the original phenomenon. 

Professor O’Flaherty also points out (p. 61) that Hamann 
professes to share the empiricism of Hume; the point of 
attachment appears to be a reliance on faith expressed in common 
acts of experience like eating and drinking no less than in higher 
things. Actually, however, Hume’s studied scepticism and his 
loose and disconnected sensations seem to be alien to Hamann’s 
mystical attitude and grasp of the individual as a living unity, 
and it is hard to regard him as a radical expiricist, as our 
author suggests. Professor O’Flaherty’s study of Hamann’s 
philosophy is informative and stimulating. We may agree with 
much that the Magus tells us; we may welcome his acceptance 
of the utterances of the poet and prophet in preference to the 
abstract philosophy of mathematical physics and to the narrow 
standpoint of an empiricism which expresses reality in quantitative, 
spatio-temporal terms and to the common-sense view of nature 
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as intelligible apart from the subject. We might however, suggest 
that music and other arts besides poetry may express an 
immediate experience of the truth of the whole through feeling 
and symbolic images; further, if Sir George Savile is right when 
he says that ‘ poets are the best writers next to those who write 
in prose’, we may go on to question the necessity for using 
images and pictorial symbols for expressing the unity of things. 
For Hegel reason or speculative thought differs from the analytic 
understanding by its grasp of the coincidentia oppositorum; pure 
theught combines mediation with immediacy; its content is not 
external or given to it but immediately recognised as its own, 
and while the dialectical progress involves mediation from false 
and abstract to true and concrete thoughts, the result of each 
triadic movement in the Logic is the direct perception of the 
unity of opposites. The Hegelian will insist that thought corrects 
itself and is its own critic and arbiter. It seems impossible to 
accept Hamann’s notion that there is an original language of 
nature which is an objective content, while thought is subjective; 
the truth seems to be that all language expresses thought-content, 
and that if we divorce language from the meanings enshrined 
in it by thought, the result is words which are merely sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 
F, La T. Goprrey. 


The poet of the Iliad. By H. T. Wape-Gery. Cambridge 
University Press. 1952. pp. ix + 102. 21s. 


As one would expect, Professor Wade-Gery approaches the 
Homeric problem primarily as a historian, in terms of 
chronologies, pedigrees, festivals and migrations. But in his 
third lecture, entitled ‘ The creative poet ’, he turns to literary 
criticism and offers some far-reaching suggestions on Homer’s 
style. In this last section, too, he allows himself a greater 
freedom of expression, which results in some striking aphorisms. 
Thus Milman Parry is aptly described as ‘ the Darwin of 
Homeric studies’, for ‘as Darwin seemed to many to have 
removed the finger of God from the creation of the world and 
of man, so Milman Parry has seemed to remove the creative 
poet from the /liad and Odyssey’; or again, ‘ With the death 
of Patroklos, or of Mercutio, we are suddenly, in General 
Mihailovich’s phrase, caught in the gale of the world: no 
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contrivance now will work, all contrivances are now insignificant’. 
The total result is an unusually effective mixture of historical 
analyses and personal intuitions. 

As every student of early Greek civilization is bound to study 
this deceptively slender-looking book for himself, the reviewer may 
be excused for not summarizing its contents here. A few tentative 
queries will be offered instead. First, does the Iliad necessarily 
demand ‘ an audience such as a panegyris could provide (and 
not merely the guests at a rich man’s table)’ ? Could not a 
prolonged feast (such as Bellerophon’s in Jliad vi or Jason’s 
in Pythians iv) or a regularly recurring communa! meal (like 
that of the Phaeacians, or Sunday dinners in Hall when the 
College bore unfolds his sagas) provide as good a milieu? 
Second, is there not something rather arbitrary in the following 
remark (apropos of Herodotus’s alleged use of the ‘ stretched 
chronology’ in dating Homer in the ninth century): ‘If we 
correct Herodotos’ maximum figure into an optimum it should 
probably be 330 or perhaps 300: either will put Homer into 
the eighth century’? Cui optimo? Professor Wade-Gery shows 
remarkable faith in the trustworthiness of genealogies for the 
purposes of determining early dates. Will someone venture 
some day to call him the Archbishop Ussher of Homeric studies? 

Detailed discussion of the Odyssey does not come within the 
scope of the present work. It is assumed in passing, however, 
that, in its existing form at least, the poem was written later 
than Hesiod (who is placed at about 700), and about a century 
later than the Iliad (which, we are told, Homer wrote 
‘ substantially as we have it’ in the eighth century B.c.). Here 
it is surprising to find so scrupulous a historian accepting the 
view of Rhys Carpenter (in Folk tale, fiction and saga in the 
Homeric epics) that the Odyssey’s knowledge of Egypt is 
seventh-century knowledge. Are we really to believe Carpenter’s 
initial assumption that for centuries after 1100 B.c. no (sic) 
Egyptian merchant vessels plied in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and that ‘ except for the few remnants of sea-borne Phoenician 
travel, hardly a foreigner now set foot on the Nile banks’ (op. 
cit. p. 90)? Well might Cassandra in the Agamemnon exclaim 
‘ Alas for mortal affairs’, if some three hundred years of human 
enterprise can be expunged as easily as this. What proof is 
there of this preposterous negation, or of the equally audacious 
affirmation (op. cit. p. 100), ‘ Menelaos has therefore been at 
Sais’? One single Egyptian exile, or merchant, or mariner, 
of the eighth or ninth century, meeting Homer by chance on 
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the sea coast of Asia Minor, could have given him enough 
information to prompt everything said about Egypt in the 
Odyssey. ‘The historian, generally thinking in terms of armies, 
fleets, and mass movements, is apt to forget that for an 
imaginative poet one swallow can make a springtime. 

As further evidence for a seventh-century Odyssey Professor 
Wade-Gery mentions the references to the Cimmerians and adds, 
‘clearly the poet’s world has experienced those Cossack inroads ’. 
But is it clear? The poet simply knows of a dim people named 
Kimmerioi. The name may have been used for the inhabitants 
of the locality long before any Cossacks galloped in (cj. 
‘ Britons ’, ‘ Gaels’, in modern usage). Or else the invaders may 
have been first called Cimmerians by Greeks familiar with Homer. 
Other alleged signs of late composition—riding astride, 
‘ skamanistic ’ elements in religion, ‘ experience of northerners’, 
are surely not inconceivable before 700 B.c. 

One is forced back again to the conclusion that pronounce- 
ments on the date and authenticity of the Homeric poems 
still, in the absence of contemporary literary evidence, remain 
dependent on a combination of argumentum ex silentio and 
petitio principii. To quote from that staple work of T.C.D. 
logicians, Abbott’s Elements of logic: ‘ Arguing in a circle. . 
consists in using the conclusion to prove the disputed premiss, 
from which again the conclusion is inferred. For instance . 

‘* This work is not the production of the reputed author, since 
it contains allusions to a theory not known in his time ’’; if we 
are challenged to prove the assumption, and attempt to do so 
by saying “It is not referred to in any genuine work of that 
age,’’ we now assume that the work in question is not genuine.’ 

Some day, it is to be hoped, Professor Wade-Gery will 
reconsider the problem of the Odyssey more stringently. 
Meanwhile the present study will refresh many travellers in a 
thirsty Argos. 

W. B. STANForD. 


Rhetoric at Rome. A Historical Survey. By M. L. Cuarke. 
Cohen & West. London 1953. Pp. 203. 21s. 


Tuis book follows the course of rhetoric from its origins in 
fifth-century Sicily to the death of Ennodius in 521 a. Much 
of it is perforce taken up with a description of rhetorical theories, 
especially those of the Auctor ad Herennium, Cicero and 
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Quintilian. But the book is a great deal more than a list of 
categories and sub-divisions, for the subject is treated in relation 
to its historical context, and so we can see how the nature and 
function of the orator changed with his political environment. 
A rhetorical training was of most value in the great days of the 
wodts and in the last century of Republican Rome. In those 
times the orator and the statesman were one. But in the 
societies which succeeded those periods rhetoric lost touch with 
practical affairs, and the orator dwindled into a schoolmaster, 
an actor, or even (from the sixth century on) a civil servant. 
It is also interesting to see how Rome took over Greek rhetoric, 
mastered it, and used it for her own ends; and then how, as her 
central authority weakened, she ceased to dictate the course of 
oratory and allowed the initiative pass to Greeks, Africans and 
Gauls. 

The fairness of Clarke’s judgments may be illustrated from 
his remarks on Cicero. He was ‘ too prone to compromise ’ 
and too eager to smooth over difficulties. Thus he refused to 
examine the rival claims of Crassus and Antonius, failed to 
understand the conflict between rhetoric and philosophy, and 
shirked Scaevola’s point regarding the harmful effects of oratory. 
‘ Yet he brought new life to a subject which had languished in 
the hands of the pedants since the days of Aristotle.’ And he 
‘ lifted rhetoric ... . to the higher level of a genuine humanism ’. 
Moreover he insisted on a proper proportion between form and 
content and sought to combine in himself the qualities of a 
rhetorician and a philosopher. In rhetoric as in politics Cicero’s 
was a noble failure. 

How much was Cato influenced by the Greeks? In what 
ways did Cicero modify his ‘views with the passage of time? 
How far did he depend on the rules of Greek rhetoric? Where 
did Quintilian differ from Cicero and where did Augustine 
resemble him? By handling questions like these Clarke shows 
how Roman rhetoric was a living tradition. He can also examine 
his subject quite objectively, discussing the reasons for its decline 
and questioning its ultimate value as a means of education. 
This double viewpoint helps to preserve the balance of the book. 

The only topic not handled, perhaps for reasons of space, 
is the effect of rhetoric on literature. The same reason probably 
explains the paucity of examples—e.g. wit is mentioned without 
illustration on pp. 47, 59 and 77; and p. 71 might have been 
enlivened with a few samples of Ciceronian abuse. It is fair 
to add, however, that in such cases references are always quoted. 

Clarke writes with a simplicity all too rare in the groves of 

H 
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Academe. The subject of every paragraph can be predicted 
from its opening sentence and each stage of the argument is 
neatly summarised. There is not much luggage in the way of 
notes, and what there is is packed tidily in the back. There is 
also a minimum of academic controversy.* 


NIALL Rupp. 


Gravity Waves: National Bureau of Standards Circular 521. 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington 25, D.C. 
Price $1°75 (Buckram). 


Tue third of the symposia mentioned in the preceeding review 
was on gravity waves and the proceedings are now published. 
The waves under consideration are those of long wavelength on 
the surface of water, these being controlled by gravity. Small 
ripples, being controlled by surface tension, are excluded from 
the discussion. 

The subject is a very old one and does not possess the 
glamour attached to pioneer work in virgin fields where the 
investigator has a good chance of discovering unexpected and 
strange effects. The technique required for its experimental 
investigation is much simpler than for many other studies in 
physics, and it is surprising that results reported in this volume 
had not been obtained earlier. 

Comparatively few physicists are directly concerned with 
investigations of waves on water but, because such waves are 
so familiar, they are often used to illustrate effects produced 
by waves of sound and light. In recent years, interest in waves 
of all kinds has become more widespread, because we now know 
that the wave properties of particles must be used when dealing 
with many atomic and molecular phenomena. Unfortunately, 
the use of the Schroedinger wave equation often leads to great 
mathematical difficulties, and any suggestions obtainable from 
the study of other types of waves are very welcome. 

As is to be expected, most of the experimental results have 
been obtained by the use of models, these being especially 
useful in the design of harbours and breakwaters. The major 
share of attention appears still to be given to two problems, the 


*The only errors I observed are both trivial: 


p- 24 last line—partitio should be confirmatio; 
pp. 63 and 78-—the obsolete form exigences occurs. 
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generation of waves by wind and the breaking of waves on the 
sea shore. Although both are old and familiar, and of great 
practical importance, they are not yet fully understood. 

It is not surprising to find considerable variation in a book 
containing 33 papers written by different authors who have 
varying conceptions of the attainments of their readers. Thus, 
while many of the papers can only be understood by those well 
versed in hydrodynamical theory, one paper begins with an 
explanation of the difference between the Lagrangrain and 
Eulerian forms of the equations of motion. The other extreme 
is exemplified by a paper which could be understood readily by 
any physicist who knows the meaning of the term ‘ limiting 
clapotis ’’ occurring in the title and in the text. It is the 
reviewer’s opinion that very few physicists have met this term, 
whose exact meaning is not made clear by the context. The 
wrong labelling of the ordinate scale in the histogram on page 
63 indicates insufficient care in the checking of this article before 
publication. 

The book should be of considerable value to those specialising 
in hydrodynamics, and will be of general interest to a much 
wider circle. 

In both ‘ Gravity Waves’ and ‘ Low Temperature Physics’, 
one can see at work the hand of that Fairy Godmother of so 
much of American Science, the Office of Naval Research. The 
reason for its interest in water waves is obvious, but it is more 
difficult to understand the justification for its sponsoring of work 
on exceedingly low temperatures. This is one more example of 
the liberal attitude taken by research organisations in the U.S.A. 
In many cases they have wisely decided to draw no rigid boundary 
between pure and applied research. It is a policy likely. 
ultimately, to pay big dividends. 

E. T. S. Watton. 


The legates of Galatia from Augustus to Diocletian. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in historical and political 
science, series LXIX, number 2.). By R. K. SHERK. 
Baltimore. 1951. Pp. 1-116.. $2°50, 


Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49. A study based upon his 
recently identified sepulchral inscription. (University of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology, Volume 2, 
5.) By ArtHur E. Gorpon. Berkeley & Los Angeles. 
1952. Pp. viii + 231-342 and 8 plates. $1-°78. 

I 
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A Hoard of Silver Coins from Carystus. (Numismatic notes and 
monographs, number 124.) By Davin M. Ropinson. The 
American Numismatic Society, New York. 1952. 
Pp. 1-62 and 6 plates. 


THEsE three American monographs on classical archaeology and 
history have much in common, in spite of their obvious 
differences. Two are the work of younger scholars practising 
their technique on limited fields of Imperial history; in the 
third a veteran American archaeologist adds another to his long 
list of publications. All three show the same minute and careful 
accumulation of detail, the wealth of citation and reference to 
previous publications, and a certain sheer love of classified 
evidence for its own sake. These were to a large extent the 
characteristics of Germanic scholarship in earlier days. The 
mantle of Teutonic Wéissenschaft has fallen on American 
shoulders. 

The legates of Galatia mainly present a problem of collecting, 
arranging and interpreting a mass of inscriptional evidence. 
Only two of these governors bear familiar names—Corbulo and 
Quirinius. In each instance there remains an element of doubt 
whether the individual was actually legate of Galatia. Sherk 
has no new light to throw on Quirinius’ career and the vexed 
question of his governorship of Syria, which is of so much 
greater historic significance. Apart from collation of data on 
each legate the most useful general result which emerges is that 
Sherk shows that in the period of the ‘ Galatia-Cappadocian 
Complex ’, besides the consular legate, there was at least one 
praetorian legate acting as his subordinate. Thus Ritterling’s 
theory receives support. In his zeal to record legates Sherk 
includes Castelius from the Acts of Paul and Thekla among the 
governors of the first half of the second century. This is based 
on the probable assumption that this apocryphal book was 
written about that date and also on the much more questionable 
supposition that the writer borrowed the name of a contemporary 
legate. It would have been much better treated as imaginary. 
Incidentally, why is it that Irish scholars have not shown any 
special interest in Galatia, that Celtic island in Asia minor? 

Arthur E. Gordon has had the great fortune and skill to 
identify in a large, but fragmentary, inscription in the Terme 
Museum the tombstone of Quintus Veranius. He was governor 
of Britain immediately before Suetonius Paulinus, and so his 
career has a special interest to us. Unfortunately, the inscription 
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is in need of very considerable supplements. Even the name of 
Veranius is conjectural, though it can be regarded as certain. 
Gordon has perhaps been rather lavish in conjectural 
reconstruction of what is missing. It is a tour de force of 
architectonic epigraphy in the manner which has been applied 
so strikingly by American scholars to: Greek inscriptions. The 
general picture which emerges of Veranius as a man of a 
distinguished career and honoured by successive emperors is 
interesting as a further indication of the kind of individual 
chosen at that date to conquer and govern Britain. On one 
detail Gordon appears mistaken. He deduces from a reference 
to Veranius’ elevation to the patriciate in 49 a proof that 
Claudius was exercising his censorial powers in that year. But 
was the creation of patricians a censorial function? Augustus 
had exercised it at the time of censorship, but not by his censoria 
potestas. He had been specially empowered by the lex Saenia, 
- and we may suppose that Claudius was similarly empowered 
and so may have used his powers for longer than the period of 
his censorship. 

Gordon adds two appendices to his study of the inscription 
which combined exceed it in length: one on the curatores 
aedium sacrarum, the second on the recipients of triumphal 
honours and status under the empire. Each arises out of a 
reference in the inscription, and on this basis gives a collection 
of the evidence throughout imperial history. As collections they 
will be useful, but one may wonder whether this method of 
publication has made it easy for scholars to find them in the 
future under the title of Quintus Veranius. 

David M. Robinson publishes a hoard of silver coins from 
Carystus which fortunately seems to have been secured complete 
or approximately so. It would appear to have been a family 
treasure, starting early in the fourth-century and continuing down 
to c. 230 B.c., if the single tetradradrm of Antiochus Hierax is 
not a stray intrusion. Otherwise, it might have been buried 
not long after 300 s.c. The coins are described and illustrated 
meticulously. The editor (and owner) had succeeced in 
establishing die-sequences and a good general picture of the 
development of this important local currency. The numismatics 
is excellent: the historical references are sometimes curiously 
loose. For instance our limited evidence suggested that after 
349/8 B.c. Carystus alone of Euboean towns still remained loyal 
to Athens and did not fall under Macedonian dominance till 
after Chaeronea. This fact accords with the complete absence 
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coins of Philip II from the hoard, an omission which Robinson ‘ 


attributes to the local patriotism of the family. 

In his survey of Carystus’ importance Robinson might have 
laid more stress on its significance to Athens as the nearest port 
to the point where the corn-fleets of Athens made their landfall 
on crossing the North Aegean. This was the reason why, after 
the development of this trade, Athens could ill afford to let 
Carystus fall into hostile control, even if the rest of Euboea 
revolted. 


H. W. Parke. 


Aspects of Euripidean tragedy. By L. H. G. GREENWOOD. 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. vii + 143 pp. 18s. 


RECENT studies of Greek tragedy have tended to emphasize the 
remoteness of its forms and conventions from those of everyday 
life. No one is so foolish as to suggest that Athenian dramatists 
believed in the principle of ars gratia artis. Yet this, as a 
principle, is nearer the fifth-century dramatist’s attitude to his 
work than the view that drama should hold the mirror up to 
nature and present ‘a slice of life’. The world of Athenian 
tragedy is best understood as an autonomous cosmos in itself. 
Its plots and characters are not subject to the ordinary laws of 
conduct. And it is a highly complex cosmos in which formal 
patterns, symbolical meanings, religious myths, historical events, 
current ideologies, originally united. 

In the past critics used to attack plays like the Bacchae on 
a single narrow front—as a problem in psychology, or in ethics, 
or in theology, or in anthropology, and so on—taking their 
criteria from life, philosophy and science. Now the tendency 
is to seek a more synoptic method of interpretation. 

Mr. Greenwood’s study will greatly help to discredit the 
fallacy of realism and to establish the autarky of Euripides’s art. 
His main purpose is to offer and defend a new solution to the 
perennial problem of Euripides’s treatment of the gods. Having 
demonstrated that the two favourite contemporary theories, the 
symbolistic and the rationalistic, are inadequate, he suggests a 
synthesis of the two in the motion that ‘ the plots of the plays, 
or of most of them, are fantasies: that is, series of events which 
Euripides neither himself thought, nor wished the enlightened 
among his audience and his readers to think, such as actually 
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occurred or could have occurred’, Further he holds (against 
the rationalists) that ‘ there is no second version of the plot, no 
‘*real story ’’, underlying what is on the surface ’. 

To establish this thesis Mr. Greenwood works through the 
arguments of the rationalists and the symbolists with a close- 
knit net of criticism, and undoubtedly sifts out some considerable 
anomalies. So far as the present reviewer is concerned his new 
objections to the rationalistic interpretation are only a few more 
handfuls of earth on a well filled grave. But must all symbolism 
be rejected, too? Mr. Greenwood is inclined to say so. But 
he allows that there is more room for accommodation here, at 
least in the Bacchae and Hippolytus. However, on the evidence 
of Hecuba’s remark to Helen in Troades 987-90 (equating 
Aphrodite with human aphrosyne) he finally decides that 
Euripides did not believe that the gods were responsible for 
human passions and that therefore the necessary basis for 
symbolism is absent. 

Here I find the arguments less convincing. In the Iliad 
and Odyssey one can already observe a vacillation of opinion 
on man’s responsibility for his passions. Apart from the 
theological problem a matter of etiquette was involved. Just 
as we say ‘ Bad luck’ when we wish to sympathize, and ‘It 
was your own fault’ when we wish to criticize, so the Greeks 
often adapted their philosophy of behaviour to the personal 
context, and in many cases one cannot be sure that any deep- 
seated conviction is involved. Again, is it sufficient to 
characterize Dionysus in the Bacchae as simply representing 
‘ the impulse to cast off the restraints of ordinary life and ‘‘ let 
oneself go”’? Is he not rather, as Dodds demonstrates, the 
personification of growth—that mysterious irrepressible force, 
terrible in the tropical forest or in the locust swarm, elegantly 
charming in the gardens of Alcinous or in our aquarium? Nor 
is Dionysus, I think, ‘diabolically cruel throughout’; nor is 
he ‘a self-seeking egoist of the basest type’. Like the force of 
growth he is sometimes cruel, sometimes kind, ruthlessly 
self-assertive or benignly genial, according to circumstances. 
In other words I suggest that even if Euripides had wanted 
to exclude all symbolical meanings from figures like Dionysus 
and Aphrodite, he could not have done so. They were already 
too much charged with animistic and mystical significance. 
And, to challenge the main thesis here, it seems to me that, 
granting this deeper significance in Dionysus, even the most 
intelligent member of the Athenian audience would not consider 
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the Bacchae in general (I admit the difficulty of the ending) an 
‘ absurd fiction’, any more than non-believers in Hell Fire need 
necessarily consider Dante’s /nferno an absurd fiction. 

Another chapter demonstrates that the Suppliants, usually 
taken as a ‘ straight’ play, also has a satirical intention. The 
book concludes with a discussion of the main differences between 
Greek tragedy and modern realistic drama. Special attention 
is given here to the peculiar use, immediately after lyrical 
passages, of monologues or dialogues in iambic verse spoken 
entirely or mainly by the actor mainly concerned in the previous 
lyrical passage and not advancing the action of the play. 
Mr. Greenwood rejects the psychological interpretation (that, 
e.g., Medea ‘pulls herself together’) because the reverse 
sequence does not occur. But in actual life people do tend to 
pull themselves together gradually, while when they ‘ fly off 
the handle’ it is usually a sudden change. Thus this rhythmical 
structure may be a formalization of an observed pattern of 
conduct. In asserting the autonomy of the Greek tragic style 
one need not minimize its mimesis of life: the important thing 
is to maintain that the mimesis is creative. 

So closely reasoned a book is hard to assess satisfactorily 
in a limited review. Enough, it is to be hoped, has been said 
here to indicate that Mr. Greenwood presents an arresting and 
far-reaching theory. The reviewer is conscious that much more 
may emerge from further study of its deeper implications; for 
we are groping here in that ill-charted borderland between 
creation and imitation, between poetic form and prosaic fact, 
between art and nature, where few can find certainty, and 
describe it, easily and soon. 

W. B. STANFORD. 


Low Temperature Physics: National Bureau of Standards 
Circular 519. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price $1°75 (Buckram). 


In this publication are to be found the proceedings of the first 
of twelve symposia held as part of the scientific programme 
which marked the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

When Sir James Dewar was carrying out his classical 
researches on low temperatures at the close of last century, he 
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could not have foreseen that his work would lead eventually to 
some of the most surprising and puzzling phenomena in physics. 
We have grown accustomed to friction in even the most perfectly 
constructed machines and while we can reduce it. to insignificance 
in many cases, we cannot eliminate it entirely. In electrical 
circuits, resistance is the counterpart of mechanical friction, and 
hence it is very surprising to find that it disappears in some 
metals when they are cooled to within a few degrees of the 
absolute zero of temperature. It is not merely a reduction to 
a small value. No one has yet detected any trace whatever of 
electrical resistance in a super-conductor when cooled below a 
temperature characteristic of the metal. The result is that when 
an electrical current is once started in a super-conductor, it 
continues to flow for long periods without the necessity for any 
source of electro-motive force to maintain it. Very surprising 
magnetic properties, discovered by Meissner, appear at the same 
time. Other properties, equally unexpected and interesting, are 
observed when liquid helium is cooled to within about 2° of the 
absolute zero. It becomes an exceedingly good conductor of 
heat and shows an almost complete absence of viscosity. In 
spite of this, it does not become the perfect frictionless fluid of 
classical hydrodynamical theory, for it fails to obey any of the 
well-established laws governing the flow of fluids. 

It is little wonder that a field which has already yielded so 
rich a harvest should attract many able workers. Yet, despite 
much activity, no really satisfactory theories of the various 
strange phenomena have yet emerged. 

The book under review is a most useful guide to the active 
research at present in progress. It gives much new information 
and outlines new theoretical interpretations. The book may be 
regarded as a valuable supplement to text books on low 
temperatures which have appeared in recent years. 


E. T. S. WALTON. 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. T. Nelson & Sons. 
1953. pp. 1312. £4 4s. od. 


Tus handsome volume is a sign of increased attention to the 
study of the Bible to-day on the part of Roman Catholics, and 
as such its appearance will be welcomed by many not of the 
Roman obedience. The work is planned on a large scale: over 
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1200 pages of text, closely printed in double columns, and after 
this a very full Index followed by several maps; so that in size 
it exceeds the one-volumed Commentaries on the Bible which are 
at present in common use among students. The list of 
contributors numbers forty-three, drawn from many parts of the 
English-speaking world, and including two from Germany and 
Austria. Among those resident in Ireland, we miss some names 
we might have confidently expected to see. 

The plan of the Commentary follows the pattern usually 
adopted in works of this kind, that is to say, a number of articles 
on particular subjects (176 pages) is followed by commentaries 
on each several book. A closer study, especially of the separate 
articles, reveals the fact that the last fifty years have not run 
altogether smoothly for Roman Catholic scholars. The Biblical 
Commission set up by Pope Leo XIII in 1902 was obviously 
influenced by reaction to the Modernist crisis which had taken 
place within the Roman Church (47b). ‘ For a time Catholic 
OT biblical studies came to a standstill’ (45d). But the 
appearance of the Encyclical Divino afflante Spiritu of Pope 
Pius XII in 1943 ‘was generally hailed as a sign that the era of 
Modernism was officially closed, that the line between what was 
dangerous in doctrine and what was not had been clearly drawn, 
and that now the “ true freedom of the sons of God ”’ (to quote 
the Encyclical itself) had been restored to Catholic exegetes ’ 
(46d). 

Nevertheless, much in this volume will be unintelligible to 
those who are unfamiliar with the replies of the above-mentioned 
Biblical Commission, which were connected with points in the 
New as well as in the Old Testament, and also with the general 
attitude of the Roman Church to similar questions. Otherwise 
the present reviewer could not understand why any serious 
question should turn to-day on the view taken about the sources 
of the Pentateuch or the unity of Isaiah, or why the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews or the authenticity of 2 Peter is 
maintained, and the attitude to Hebrews would be all the more 
puzzling in view of the fact that up to at least the year 400 
the Church of Rome was foremost in not accepting Hebrews as 
St. Paul’s.- In judging, therefore, of the attitude of the 
Commentary to these and similar questions, we have to recognize 
that matters which non-Roman Catholic students have long 
accepted and assimilated in the clearer light now thrown upon 
the method of God’s revelation through the Bible are still for 
the writers in this Commentary things of real concern demanding 
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most careful handling. It is in fact true, as the writer in section 
43f acknowledges, that in the matter of biblical criticism 
‘ Catholic scholarship has not yet made up for this late start ’. 

It is a more congenial task for the reviewer to note that 
there are many useful articles in this volume, of a scholarly 
character, dealing with Biblical subjects, historical, geographical 
and the like, about which there is no difficulty in finding common 
ground among all members of the Christian Church, or indeed 
that there are such books as Ecclesiastes which the commentator 
felt himself at liberty to treat in accordance with the commonly 
accepted canons of modern Biblical scholarship. But chiefly 
we would dwell on the usefulness of this volume in propagating 
what should be the chief aim of all readers of the Bible—a 
spiritual understanding of the saving truths it contains. We 
can endorse without reservation the sentiment expressed in 
section Ih that ‘purely scientific Bible study has its own place 
and value in biblical matters, but its subordinate position should 
always be recognized. Such study is ultimately justified only 
if it helps to make the spiritual content clearer and more readily 
available’. And in the section that follows (‘ The Book of 
Spiritual Perfection and Sanctification ’), the writer draws upon 
one of the greatest Biblical scholars, St. Jerome, to emphasize 
the primary importance of Bible study for the purpose of 
spiritual edification. ‘ Everything in the Sacred Book shines and 


glistens even in its outer shell: but the inarrow of it is sweeter: 
if you want the kernel, you must break the shell’ (Ep. 69. 9). 


J.E.L.O. 


Corpus Christianorum. A note must suffice to draw attention 
to this projected edition of the Fathers of the Church, to be 
published under the direction of the Abbey of St. Pierre de 
Steenbrugge (Editions Brepols—Turnhout-Paris). The Latin 
Fathers (from Tertullian to Bede) will be published first. The 
best critical edition, corrected and revised, will in each case be 
reprinted, or—if such is not available—an entirely new edition 
will be made. The price is fixed at 500 Belgian francs per 
volume of about 800 pages. We have received as the first 
fasciculus in the series an edition of the Ad Martyras and the 
two books of the Ad Nationes of Tertullian. The importance 
and value of this project are evident. 


J.E.L.O. 
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Simon Van der Stel’s Journal of his expedition to Namaqualand 
1685-6: Supplement: Addenda et corrigenda, Edited by 
G. WaTERHOUSE. Hodges & Figgis, Dublin. 1953. 
19 pp. 5s. 


In this supplement Professor Waterhouse prints three more 
documents relevant to Van der Stel’s journey, corrects some 
errors in his edition of 1932, and amplifies the bibliography. 
It is sad to learn that owing to the increased costs of production 
there is no likelihood of a second edition of the whole work, 
which is now out of print. Both in scholarship and in format 
it was one of the outstanding volumes in the Dublin University 
Press Series. 


W. B.S. 


Purity of Diction in English Verse. By DoNatp Davie. Chatto 
& Windus, London. 1952. pp. 211. 14s. 


THE later work of W. B. Yeats in which conversational diction 
makes a perfect amalgam with loftiness of purpose as well as the 
prosaic strength that manifests itself in so much of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s poetry have sent Dr. Davie back to the eighteenth century 


for the seeds of their ancestry. This quest, undertaken by one 
who practises the art of poetry himself, has produced a work of 
inestimable value for those who would understand the significance 
of the tone of contemporary English poetry. Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
critic as well as poet, has instigated this research in the sense 
that Dr. Davie develops the former’s assertion that the work 
of poets who are good rather than great has the virtue of good 
prose. In the light of this theory Dr. Davie finds that it is 
pure diction that gives poetry its prose virtue and it becomes 
good poetry when it has in addition a metaphorical richness and 
force. To indicate his meaning he naturally turns to the 
Augustan Age, to Goldsmith, to Dr. Johnston, to Shenstone 
and, unexpectedly, to Charles Wesley for his examples. He 
stresses the difference between pedestrian bathos and the 
employment of a metaphorical cliché in a novel sense, in the 
fresh usage of a seemingly overused word or phrase which by 
their very familiarity add power to an image and a welcome 
shock to an observation. Dr. Davie’s enthusiasm for his thesis 
may be responsible for some questionable illustrations, but there 
is little doubt that he has substantially established the principles 
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underlying purity in English poetic diction. This book is not 
however, written solely for the student of literature; there is 
clearly a call to the poet to become aware of the value of 
concentration and economy in language with which he rightly 
believes purity of diction to be closely connected. “I should 
like to think,” says the author, “that this study may help 
some practising poet to a poetry of urbane and momentous 
statement”. In so far as poets may be dictated to, it certainly 
should. 


ALE 
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